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ITALIAN QUEENS. 











Queens. One queen sent for $1.50 








uaranteed. 
ec3m 








H. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


HONEY JARS. 


rr E en (square) Honey Jars, per gross $6.50 
8. 
One os “ oe 


























Two oy “ 

Corks for 1 and 2 2 tb jars per gross 3 
Tin Foil Caps * 1.20 
Labels for - ee ae “3 75 





A thousand Labels, address printed to order, 5.00 
One-quart Fruit Jars (Mason's Pat.) pr. gross 17. - 
Labels for same, 6 
A thousand Labels for same, address printed 
ES TERS OR Seed SE 
Uncapping Knives, as good as any, each 


























Alsike Clover Seed, per bushel 
“* peck 
Re err re 


Langstroth’s Bee-Hives, 
Straw Mats, Bee-Veils, Alsike Clover Seed, etc., 
~ at reasonable rates. 
For further particulars address, 
CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


- “ VINEYARD APIARY.” 


TESTED QUEENS A SPECIALTY. 


One a $ : a Reared in 
12 00 Full Colonies. 
Or Sent in Full Colonies at $15.00 each. 


Address JOSEPH M. BROOKS, 
Box 130 Columbus, Indiana 


FINN’S 
Porous,Double-Walled Bee Hive, 


gg last three winters have firmly established 
the fact that it winters bees safely ever 
time on their summer stands. Circular of testi- 
monials free. Agents wanted. For recommend- | 
ations, see AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for Dec., 1874. 
Address KEYES & FINN, 
Clyde, Jasper Co., Iowa. 


Independent Slate Writing 


BY DEPARTED SPIRITS. 
MRS. KATE BLADE, 


826 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 


qyererr PHENOMENA—Messages for Tests, 
Business, etc.,etc. Also, Examinations of Dis- 
eases and Disordered Conditions, with Magnetic 
Treatment, or Medicines, where indicated. 
yer~Your friends in the spirit world, come and 
write their own messages. Letters by mail 
promptly answered. Send a lockof hairand state 
what is required—whether tests, —— 88, Orex- | 
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amination of diseases. Fee $2.00 | 
Novly. 
FOR INFORMATION 
ONCERNING Hives, Extractors, Bees, 





Queens, Bee Books, etc., enclose postage 


ome © 
RS. E. 8S. TUPPER, Des Moines, Iowa. } 
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Thirteen years experience in p eerien Italian 


All queens sent by mail, purity and safe arrival 


> * flint glass * ny By 


| FIRST CLASS 





THE 


SILVER TONCUE 


ORGAN 


CHARMS THE WORLD | 


Its merit, as a musical instrument of the 


is causing its popularity to increase daily. 


For testimonials from leading musi- 
cians, Illustrated Catalogues and prices, 
Address, 


E. P. NEEDHAM & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
143 E. Twenty-third Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The St. Louis Mercantile Co., 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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EARLY QUEENS. 


E have made arrangements to supply Italian 
W Queens the last of April for $5.00 each; to 
be sent by express on receipt of price. 

Address THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
196 and 198 South Clark Street, 


Jantf Cuicaao, ILL. 





THE 


MLORADO FARMER. 


DEVOTED TO 


AGRICULTURE, LIVE STOCK, 


AND KINDRED INTERESTS. 


ITS CIRCULATION 


(memes the Colorado Farmer, Colorado 
Agriculturist and Stock Journal, and Colorado 
Horticulturist. It has no competitor among 
farmers. ranchmen and stockmen, in the Rocky 
Mountain region. 


Real Estate agents and penne proposing to 
emigrate to the West shoul 


Take the FARMER 
if fall and correct information 
Colorado is desired. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE, 


JAS. F. WILBUR, 
Business Manager, 
Denver, Col. 


1876. 


Western Para Journal, 


The Great Leading and Popular Farm, 
Fireside and General Newspaper 
of the Northwest. 


The Largest Agricultural and House- 
hold Weekly Published. 


$1,000 IN COLD 


TO AGENTS! 
WE WANT AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


respecting 


Address 


Jan3mx 


1855. 





2ist YEAR. 


Send for specimen copy of the Paper, and all 
who desire to act as Agents, for terms, etc. 


Address WESTERN FARM JOURNAL, 
126 Washington st., Chicago, I1., 
or, 313 and 315 Court Avenue. 
Jan3mx _DesMoines, Towa. 


The Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener 


will be sent FREE3 months to all ap- 
plicants. We do not ask any one to 
subscribe for our paper until they 
know what they are to get. Itspeaks 
foritself. Price only $1 per year. 


Most liberal terms toclubagents of | 
r | 


any paper in this country 
dy’s Small Fruit Instructor 
] == is a work of 64 pp. that tells in sim- 
- language just how to grow fruits in abundance 
Thome useor market. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 
A.M. P ¥, Rochester, N. X. 








COLUMBIA APIARY. 
Queens from Imported Mothers for 1876. 


WE will sell Queens, the coming season, as 
follows: 


1 Tested Queen from Imported Mother, $ 4.00 
2 “ “ “ “ “ 7.50 
10.00 
18.00 

1.00 


€ 
3 “ oe “ee “ 


“ “ “ “ 


6 
Untested Queens * * each, 
Safe arrival of all Queens guaranteed. 


STAPLES & ANDREWS, 
Columbia, Ti nn. 


WIRE CLOTH 


FOR HONEY EXTRACTORS ! 
Bee Veils, Queen Cages, etc., 


Galvanized or Tinned ready for use, also a full 


Jantf 





| assortment for all purposes. 


MASPETH WIRE CLOTH CO., 
(Ho_pswortu & Co.,) 
56 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 
octi5yl 





Glass Honey Boxes. 


PRACTICABLE and profitable to use. 
thing for Box Honey. Shows it to the best 
advantage. Honey in them took First Premium 
at N. Y. State Fair 1874 and 1875. Circulars Free. 


Cc. R. ISHAM, 
Peoria, Wyoming Co., N.Y. 


WHAT FLOWERS 


WiLL thrive in the shade? Which on a light 
sandy soil? What varieties from the garden 

will farnish winter bloom in the house? and much 

else of interest to lovers of flowers in Root's 

Garden Manual. See adv. * All About Gardeniug.” 
Jan3mp. 


Just the 


Jan3m 








THE GREAT 


Farm Journal of America, 


A LARGE EIGHT-PAGE PAPER, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


\ ITH Full Departments on every Topic of 
Interest to the Farmer. 


Fully, long, and firmly established in the 
confidence of the Farmers. 

The cheapest and the best Farm and Grange 
Paper in America. 

ne Month, on trial, 10 cents. 13 weeks for 
25 cents. In Clubs of Three, or more, One Dollar 
each per Year. 

We have placed the price of the Paper very 
low, fully satisfied that a large circulation would 
justify the price, and leave us a fair business 
margin. ‘the large increase in our subscription 
list, which was over six fold in the last eighteen 
months, proves our ideas correct. 

52 numbers of a fine, original farm journal for 
One Dollar, and no postage to pay, is cheap read- 
ing. We have compiete departments, each under 
its separate editorial management, on Bees, 
Stock, and Dairy; Poultry, Horticulture, Flowers, 
Agriculture, the Household, Puzzles, Humor, 
Children’s Affairs and Reading, News, and the 


Grange. 
THE AMERICAN PATRON, 


Address 
Jan3mx Findlay, O. 
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| PARKER H. SWEET, Jr., & CO,, 


| SOLICITORS OF 


have founded my business on the belief that 

the public are anxious to get their seeds di- 
rectly form the grower, and I therefore offer 

EE to every man and woman inthe United 
States who cultivates a farm, tills a vegetable 
garden, or plants a flower garden, my large, IIl- 
ustrated Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds 
for 1876; it contains. in addition to the choicest 
kinds produced in Europe, one hundred and fifty 
varieties of vegetable seed grown on my four 
seed farms. Customers of last season need not 
write -for it. As the original introducer of the 
Hubbard, Marblehead and Butman Squashes, 
Phinney’s Melon, the Marblehead Cabbages, and 
ascore of other new vegetables, I solicit your 
patronage. All seed sold under three warrants. 
A hundred thousand catalogues will be issued 
and sent out the first of January. JAMES J. H. 
GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. dec4m 





Is in appearance, precisely like the cover of a 
regularly bound book, and is the enly FILE that 
binds periodicals as received, and holds them in 
a perfect vise, and when full, serves as a complete 
binder, as firm and durable as a regularly bound 
book. 


We are prepared to furnish them for 


BINDING THE BEE JOURNAL 
Lettered on the back with title in gold. Size of 
Binder for the American Bee Journal, 64x10. 

Cloth and Paper 50 cents each. 
Cloth 30 “ 
Leather and Cloth........... _ . 
t= Postage on either style 12 cents. 
Address, 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


Room 4, 196 and 196 Clark St., Chicago. 
HOT BEDS 


and many labor-saving 
WITH _ wo a 
ods in the garden in Root’s 
FIRE HEAT | Garden Manual. See 
adv. ‘All About Gardening.” 
Jan3mp. 


PATENTS. 


QUBSORIBE for the Western Scientific 
Journal, published in the interest of in- 
ventors. It contains decisions of the courts on 
patents, how to obtain patents, and much Sci 
entific reading. Only 75cents per year,in advance. 
Address, L. O. WILSON, 
Nov.75yl.ex. Patent Lawyer, Editor, Peoria, Ill. 


A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, 
G77 is and Female, in their locality. 








Terms andOUTFIT FREE. Address P. 
6 O. VICKERY &CO., Augusta, Maine. 
ct6m 


| out charge. 





| American & Foreign Patents, 


And Attorneys in Patent Cases, 


AVIS FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, Corner gj 
St. and Pennsylvania Avenue, two square 
below south entrance of U.S. Patent Office. Cor. 
respondence invited from persons interested jp 
Patent matters. Advice and consultation with. 
Book of Instructions sent free op 
receipt of stamp to any address. mayly 





“It Shines for All.” 


INDIANAPOLIS SUN, 


The leading Independent Reform Weekly polit. 

ical newspaper in the Union: the special cau 

cate of National Legal Tender Paper Money (The 

Greenback System) as against Bank Issues on 

the Gold Basis Fallacy, and the :nterchangeable 

Sumener Bond as against the High Gold Interest 
ond. 

The SUN has a corps of able correspondents, 
ee the mest eminent Political Econo. 
mists of the age. 

One page devoted entirely to Agriculture. 

Miscellany of the choicest selection, adapted to 
all clusses of readers. 

The latest General News and Market Reports. 

Terms, $1.75 per year, postpaid. 

Sample copies and terms to Agents sent free on 


| application. 


Address 


INDIANAPOLIS SUN CO.,, 
Jan3mx. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





The Rev. S. H. hoger {By FAITH = of —_ 
= § ness of 25 years’ standing, report 
THREE by the press as a ‘‘ recent miracle:” 
MONTHS} a complete statement by himself, # 
FREE. } pages, by mail, 15 cents. S. HAR 
RISON & CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Also, UNION IN CHRIST, an illustrated paper, 
sent THREE MONTHS FREE On trial; 60 cts. a year, 
25 cts. to Agents, Clergymen, or Reading Rooms. 
Agents wanted, terms liberal. Send now, to 
Novi75tf H. A. KING, 37 Park Row, N. Y. 














S, Louis Honey Hous, 


HAVING moved the publication office of the 


AGRICULTURIST AND FLORAL 
GUIDE 


to this city I have opened in connection therewith 


a HONEY HOUSE, and solicit consignments of 


Honey, either extracted or in the comb, which 
will be sold to the best udvantage and remittance 
promptly made. Extracted Honey will be taste- 
fully put up in glass under our regular label if 
desired. Comb Honey should always be sent by 
Express and Extracted, by freight, and the receipt 
sent to us by mail. 

Direct plainly to 

W. G. CHURCH, 
Rear of 1216 North 7th Street. 


Jan3mx. St. Louis, Mo. 
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~ FOR SPRING DELIVERY. 


125 STOCKS 


PORE ITALIAN BUGS, 


For sale at a bargain. 
Wishing to reduce our Apiaries, we offer at 
the following low prices: 
1 Colony in good movable Comb hive $10.00 
5 Colonies or more ” - each, 9.00 


No foul brood nor disease of any kind among 
them, 


Put up in No. 1 shipping order and delivered at 
express office. 


Address 
Jan6m. 


J. OATMAN & CO., 
Dundee, Kane Co., Illinois. 


TULIP TREES, 


BY MAIL. 


I WILL send small TULIP TREES, by mail, 
from 6 to 18 inches high, for 75 cents per 
dozen. Address all orders, with the cash, to 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
196 and 198 South Clark Street, 
Cuicago, ILL. 


ALL ABOUT GARDENING 


OR HOME use and for MARKET in ROOT'S 
GARDEN MANUAL—practical, pointed and 





Jantf 





thorough—containing one-half as much matter as 


$1.50 books on the subject. Gardeners throughout 
the country commend its practical labor-saving 
methods asinvaluabletothem. Sent for 10cents, 
which will be allowed on the first order for seeds. 
J. B. ROOT, Seed Grower, Rockford, Illinois. 
Jan3mp. 


ITALIAN QUEEN BEES 


Fon 1975. 


SHALL breed Italian Queens for the coming 
season, from impo: ted mothers of undoubted 
purity. Safe arrival und purity guaranteed in 
every shipment. 
free. Address 
aplly 





D. P. MYERS, 
West Salem, Wayne Co., Ohio. — 


MUNCIE APLIARY. Italian Bees and 
“4 Queens of the highest grade of purity 


Queens, $3.50 each. Full stocks in Langstroth 
Hives, $15 each. Ten stocks, $12 each. Purity 
and safe arrival guaranteed. 

P. F. DAVIS, Muncie, 

{T] Delaware Co., Ind. 


The Voice of Masonry, 


AND 
FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


Is an 80-page, 8vo., monthly periodical, devoted 

to Masonic and Family Literature, edited by 
Joun W. Brown and ALBert G. MACKEY; is illus- 
trated, has able contributors, and is the largest 
and best of its class of publications. Price, $3.00 
per year. Specimen copies 25c. Canvassers 
wanted. Address 

JOHN W. BROWN, Publisher, 

july-tf 196 and 198 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


july75y1 








Prices very low. Circulars sent | 





CHEAP HIVES. 


MATERIAL, cut Teady to nail, delivered at the 
depot, for Langstroth or other hives of equal 
dimensions, at 
$1.00 EACH, 
30 or more 80 cents. 
J. OATMAN & CO., 
Dundee, II). 


Star Apiary, 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS 


From Selected Imported 
other, 


Tested and warranted....$4.00 
USCS 00E 4. cc ccccccecescce 2.00 


Safe arrival warranted. 
S. K. MARSH, 


Palo, Ionia Co., 
Michigan. 


Jan3m. 





Jan6m. 





$1 2 a day at home. Agents wanted. Ontfitand 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


Novi5y1 
COLONIES. 


Wwe are wintering 80 Imported Queens in our 
apiary and we will offer about half of them 
for sale in spring. 

In full colonies as usual. 

The reader must bear in mind that we are the 
only importers in America. 

We will sell at the following reduced prices: 
Colony with Imported Queen, - $18 
2 ** Home bred fested - - 

Queens all raised in 1875. 

The hives are all new. well made, and well 
painted, the combs straight. 

Safe arrival guaranteed. 

CH. DADANT & SON, 
Jantf. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Illinois. 


EARLY ITALIAN QUEENS FOR 1076, 


ESTED QUEENS of imported mothers sent 
early in the Spring; also tested queens in 
strong nucleii colonies. These colonies contain 
three full-sized frames (17x9 inches,) of comb, 
bees and stores and can soon be built on into full 
stocks. Ky purchasing these, all the trouble of in- 
troduction and danger of losing queens are avoided 
IMPORTED QUEENS, 

“This is to certify that Dr. J. P. H. Brown re- 
ceives Italian Queen Bees through this office, im- 
ported direct from Italy.” 

Cc. H. BUCKLEY, 
Agent Southern Express Company. 
Augusta, Ga , Oct. 11, 1875. 

Imported Queens received every few weeks dur- 
ing the season from a district in Italy where the 
finest type of the Italian or Ligurian Bee is found. 

Send for Circularte DR.J.P.H. BROWN, 

Jan6m. Augusta, Ga. 





14.00 





G EO. W. STINEBRING & CO., NEW HIVE 
¥ FACTORY. We are prepared to furnish hives 
at reduced rates. We will furnish material for 
hives cut ready to nail together, of good well-seas- 
oned lumber, in orders of 50 or more, delivered on 
board the cars, at the following prices: The old 
original Langstroth Hives, with 3 honey boxes, 
$1.00 each. Whatis called the Simplicity Hive, 75 
cents each. American Hives, with 14 inch frame, 
$1.25. Also 40 Swarms of Bees for sale in Ameri- 
can Hives for $7.00 each. These prices will hold 
good till March 1st, 1876 only. 
Address GEO. W. STINEBRING & CO., 
Jan2m. Shreve, Wayne Co., Ohio. 
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Contents of this Number, 


Our Prospects 
A Mine of Sweetness 


National Bee-Keepers’ Association ....¢ 
N. E. Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Honey-Producing Plants 

What is the Cause of it.....2......... 
House Apiary 

“Scientific” Talks to Farmers 

Maury Co. (Tenn.) Meeting 

Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association.... 
Voices from Among the Hives 

Notes and Queries 








J.C. WHITEFORD & C0., 


DEALERS IN 


Honey and Beeswax, 


231 W. RANDOLPH ST., 
CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 





Febly 





QUEENS AND FULL STOCKS, 
AND 
NUCLEI HIVES, 
ALSO FIRST-CLASS POULTRY FOR 1876. 


Orders for 1876 booked now. For circular ad- 
dress 

R. M. ARGO, 
Lowe Hl, Garrard Co., Ky. 


Italian Queens for 1876. 
NO BLACK BEES. 


AVING disposed of all the native bees in our 
section, we are prepared to furnish choice 
= from Imported and Selected Mothers, with 
rones, raised only by choicest Stocks, at the fol- 
lowing low prices: 
1 Unwarranted Queen. ... . $1.00 
Safe arrival warranted on orders for 6 or more. 
WwW arranted Queens, each 1.50 
Oe ere 
Tested Queens before June 25, each 
o afte r oe 


Ty oe “ 7 


Febém 





per doz.. 
NUCLEUS STOCKS. 

Small Nine and Tested Queen 

2 from Stockful Size Frame 11-12, War- 
ranted Queen 

4 from Stockful Size, frame 11-12, War- 
ranted Queen 

1 Colony Pure Italians 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 

J. OATMAN & CO., 
Dundee, Kane Co., 


Ma hl TAY TE Wr 
SOMETHING NEW. 
FRICAN WHEAT, yields 80 
acre. Weighs 6514 tbs. per bushel. 
JAPAN PEAS, yields 200 bushels per acre. 

CHUFA, or Spanish Nut, or Ground Almond, 

for hogs, or poultry, or food; yields abundantly. 
For sale by undersigned. For particulars ad- 
dress, with stamp, 


Feb2m 


Address 


Febtm Ill. 





bushels per 


GEO, H. MOBLEY, 
Nevada, Mo. 








———, 


ITALIAN BEES. 
I have for sale a few 
Choice Colonies of Italian Bees at $13 each, 
Two Colonies for $25; 
ALSO, 

Tested Queens at $3 each, 

L. W. BALDWIN, 
Independence, Mo. 


i HONEY PLANTS AND TREES 


$1.50; 


Feb4m 





Chinese Mustard, 1 D.. > per 
pkt.. 5c. 

Black Mustard, Alsike Clover, Common Sun. 
flower, each. 1 th., 40c.; 4% T., 25e. 

Vetches, Rape, each. 1fb.. 2c. 

California, hite, Lucerne, Yellow Trefoij 
Clover, each, 1 Ib., 55c.; % tb., 30c. 

Italian Clover, 1 tb., 35c. 

White, Yellow Bokhara Clover, 
60c.; % th., 35c. 

Esparcette, (or Sainfoin) 1 tb. 42c.; 

Silver Hull Buckwheat, 1t., 15¢. ; 
age, 7ic.; per bushel, $2.00. 

Mignonette, (common) 1 fh., $1.25; % tb 75c.; 
loz., 10c. (Parsons’ New Giant,) 1 t., $10.0: 
4 th., $6.00; 1 oz., 80c. 

Catnip, 1 t.. $12.00; 1 oz., $1.20: per pkt.. 25¢, 

Barage, 1 th., $1.25; % tb., 75c.; per pkt., 10c. 

Motherwort, 1 oz., $1.00: per pkt., 10c. 

Russian Sunflower, 1 tb., 60c.; 1% Th.. 35c. 

a Seed, 1 t., 60c.; %., 35c.; per 
pkt 

Tulip Tree, 1 t., $1.50: % I., 85c.; 1 0z., 15, 


OuncEs and PackaGEs Postrpatp. Half poundor 
over, if to be sent by mail, add one cent per ounce 
for postage. 

Remit at our risk, by P. O. 
Wis., or by Registered Letter or Express, to 
Koshkonong, Wis. Address plainly, 


C.F.Lane’s N.W. Apiary & Seed Warehouse 
Koshkonong, Rock Co., Wi is. 


1 oz., 15c. 


each, 1 B,, 


ly Th. Be. 
per pack- 


Order, on Milton, 


HONEY BOXES AND HIVES. 


UR Soxes are cut ready to nail together. grooved 
for two glass sides, light, smoothly finished; 
will ship safely, and hold 5 ths. 

We also furnish the Standard Langstroth Bee 
Hive, cut ready to nail together. With our present 
enlarged facilities and rapidly increasing patron 
age, we are able to furnish these Caps and Hives 
at a lower rate than ever before. 

Send for Price List and sample Honey Box. 
HENRY DEAHLE, 

Winchester, Va. 


50 COLONIES 
PURE ITALIAN BEES. 


Ke LL colonies in hives, with 10 Langstroth 
4+ frames. $14.00. Queens all reared in 1875 from 
Imported Mothers. 

Purity and safe arrival guaranteed. 


Address E. C. L. LARCH, M. D., 
Feb3m Ashland, Boone Co., 


AlbinoPure Queens. 


The Best Bees in the World. 

LSO early Italian Queens and 
£1 Full Colonies. Purity and safe 
arrival guarantéed. 

Send for Price List. 
Address D. A. PIKE, 
Smithsburg, Washington Co., Md. 
Febtf 


Feb3m 





Mo. 
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Our Prospects. 


We most heartly thank our numerous 
friends for their efforts to extend the al- 
ready large circulation of THE AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. We enter upon the work 
of the year 1876 with excellent prospects. 

The “old and reliable” AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL has a reputation and standing 
the world over, and is alike welcomed, in 
the North, South, East and West on this 
American Continent, and in Europe and 
the “ Islands of the Seas,”— making it at 
once the standard magazine of apiculture 
for a world. The influx of new subscrib- 
ers during the past month has been larger 
than ever before, notwithstanding the 
general cry of “ hard times.” 

“Excelsior,” being our motto, we shall 
leave no stone unturned to keep and 
maintain the proud position so long oc- 
cupied by this, the oldest Journal of api- 
culture in the world. 

Finding our space too limited for the 
amount of valuable matter prepared each 
month, on which to regale our readers, 
we contemplate adding from eight to six- 
teen pages to each monthly issue, here- 
after. The March number will be a gem, 
and will contain matter of vast importance 
to bee-keepers everywhere. 

Since issuing the January number, we 
found that we had not enough to meet the 
requirements of new subseribers, and we 
have had to reset and republish another 
edition for that purpose. We can now 
supply all our new subscribers with that 
number. PUBLISHER. 


SEE etic ce 


t@ A correspondent desires some one 
in the habit of shipping comb-honey, to 
give a description through the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, of the manner found to be 
the most successful. Will some one 
please send us such a description in time 
for the next number ? 





A Mine of Sweetness. 


Generally, when we hear of rich strikes, 
it is in the gold or silver line; but this 
time it turns out to be honey, pure and 
sweet. A few days since, as the workmen 
on the tunnel at Cajon Pass were hauling 
over some rocks, they came across a 
deposit of honey and took a pole and ran 
it into the mountain and were surprised to 
find no bottom. They got a longer pole 
some twenty feet long, and were unable to 
touch bottom with that. Upon withdraw- 
ing the pole, the honey began to run out, 
and soon tubs, buckets and two barrels 
were filled, and still itflowed. Some parties 


| came into town and loaded up with bar- 
, rels, and propose to make a business of 


it. They put in a charge of powder and 
blew off a portion of the rock, which dis- 
closed tons upon tons of honey. Our 
informant states that after exploring it 


| from below to where the bees were found 


to enter, it was found to be about one- 
fourth of a mile, and in his opinion, that 
the whole cavity is filled with honey; he 
estimates over one hundred tons in sight, 
and believes that one thousand tons would 
not be an unfair estimate. This immense 
deposit cannot be equalled by any ever 
found. According to the above estimate, 
it would take every barrel and hogshead 
in San Bernardino to hold it. 


The above is from the San Bernardino 
Argus. It is astory rich and rare, and is 
being copied extensively into other jour- 
nals. If it were true no doubt some of 
our prominent bee-keepers near that place 
would have given us a description of it. 
Will some one in that locality please let 
us know if there is any truth in it. 





Alvin Taylor, of Proctorville, Vt., has 
taken thirty boxes of honey, 280 ibs., 
from six swarms of bees the past season, 
besides leaving enough for the bees to 
feed on through the winter. He has been 
keeping bees for twenty-seven years. 
Within the last eighteen years he has sold 
over four thousand pounds of honey, 
which averaged him twenty-five cents per 
pound. 
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“AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL:—Mrs. Tup- 
per’s ‘Management and Culture of Bees,’ 
for which I sent to you a few days ago. 
came, and has been read. It seems to me, 
her chapter on transferring, pages 14 and 
and 15, is calculated to lead the beginner 
into a fatal mistake. She says, in sub- 
stance, as [ understand her, that when the 
old gum has been removed, inverted, and 
the queen, with a majority of the bees, 
have been drummed into the cap, the cap 
must be removed to a cool place, the old 
gum sat upon its original stand until the 
flying bees enter, then removed to a new 
location, the new hive is to be placed 
upon the old stand, and the bees, with the 
queen in the cap, are to be shaken out in 
front of the new hive. Mrs. Tupper has 
written this little book for the guidance 
of the beginner—the novice—in bee cul- 
ture. Now how are we, beginners, to 
know whether the queen passed into the 
cap with the other bees? How are we to 
know, but that she is still in her old 
quarters, with the few bees that may re- 
main therein? If she shall so remain, 
what is to become of the new colony? 
They are queenless, and without the 
means of making one. 
safety, ought not Mrs. Tupper to have in- 
structed her readers, to give the new col- 
ony, a card or two of brood, with eggs, so 
that in emergency, a queen might be 
made? Will she “rise and explain?’ 

Columbia, Tenn. W.S. R. 


We have always so advised, but where 
could she find a card or two of brood to 
give the queenless colony at that season? 
As arule, it is always safer to give every 
new colony, whether artificial or natural, 
a frame of brood when it is hived. But 
if in the fall a hive be found queenless, it 
is often impossible to replace the loss. 

The little book referred to is condensed 
information, and in so small a space it is 
impossible to give every particular. The 
beginner, however, who follows the ad- 
vice there given will be safe; for in forty- 
nine cases out of fifty, the queen will go 
up among the first that leave after the bees 
have been properly alarmed. We have 
repeatedly seen her go among the first 
dozen. If she is not out with them they 
will not remain in the empty box, but fly 
out and remain in the air. If these di- 
rections are followed you will almost in- 
variably succeed. Our idea is that 
beginners are only confused by a multi- 
plicity of words. They need at first, 
directions which can be safely followed, 
without asking the reason why. The rea- 
sons can be given in another place. £.s.T. 





For the sake of | 
| chased 
| ordered 50 to 150 pounds. 


| rates. 





SWARMING IN DECEMBER.—The Fre. 
donia (N. N.) Hxpress, speaking of the 
peculiar weather of December, says: 

“‘ But we have even more startling testi. 
mony to present in regard to the weather, 
E. H. Darby, of Pomfret, on the last day 
of December hived a swarm of run-away 
bees. When Mr. D. tells this story he 
looks and acts as if he expected to be 
called a liar. But he states a fact, though 
it is an event that probably never before 
occurred in one of the northern States.” 


<é. 
~~? 





MARKETING Honry.—A correspondent 


of the Home Journal advises apiarians to 


sell their honey, as far as possible, direct 
to the consumer. In that way he gets the 
advantage of the good quality of his 


| honey, and soon finds that consumers are 


willing to pay a better price when they 


| know that they get a good article, and not 


glucose, sugar-syrup, etc. That the true 
way to increase the consumption is to 
give a taste of the best. That he has 
found that those who the first year pur. 
only a few pounds, the next 





(= Parties sending merchandise or 


| papers through the mails with any writ 


ing inside or on the wrapper, other than 


| the address to which it is to be sent, sub- 


jects the whole to letter postage. Articles 


| for the press must be paid for at letter 
I I 
| postage 


rates. Correspondents should 
make a note of this. 
ee ann 


(@s" Particular attention is directed to 


the notice of the N. E. Bee-keepers’ Meet 


ing at Rome, N. Y.,on Wednesday and 


| Thursday, Feb. 2d and 3d, 1876. The 
| notice was omitted from our January 


issue by an oversight. Let there be a full 


attendance. 





—_ 


tas We call the reader’s attention to 


| the new advertisement of C. F. Lane. He 


offers seeds for honey-plants, at reduced 
Bee. keepers will do well to elub 
together and get a quantity by express, as 
the rates by mail, as now arranged, are 
exorbitant. Mr. Lane will do all he adver- 
tises to do. 


{= Attention is called to the advertise- 
ment of J. Oatman & Co., who have given 
their spring price list for queens and colo- 
nies of bees. They guarantee satisfaction. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


The annual meeting of the National 
Bee-Keeper’s Association was held at 
Toledo, Ohio, Dec. 1, 2. As the Secretary 
has not furnished us with the detailed re- 
port, we glean the following from the 
Toledo Blade: 


The first question discussed was, “ What 
is the best method of preparing bees for 
winter and spring management; also, 
how many bees are necessary ?” 

Captain W. F. Williams, of Liberty 
Center, Ohio, said he was in favor of 
plenty of ventilation. Had had a colony 
of bees for the last eight years that had 
openings in the hive, so that the little fel- 
lows could look out at any time and ad- 
mire the starry heavens, and those which 
were thus exposed were always strong 
and healthy. His motto was to keep 
strong, full colonies, with plenty of ven- 
tilation, dry and quiet. Successful spring 
management depended upon successful 
fall and winter management. He had 
tried double-walled hives, with no better 
success than those with a single wall. 

Mr. B. B. Overmeyer, of Findlay, Ohio, 
said that his experience had taught him 
that the best time to begin to prepare bees 
for winter was about the first of August, 
and see that they got plenty of stores and 
young bees until frost came, as the weather 
became cold, to contract the size of the 
hive so that there would be no unneces- 


sary room to keep warm, with plenty of | 


comb to cluster in and over and down 
two sides of swarms with a little ventila- 
tion in the cap, and about one-third sum- 
mer fly-hole open below, to protect hives 
from storms of rain and snow, and let the 
bees rest in peace until spring, then stim- 
ulate them and-enlarge the room as needed, 
but no faster. 

The next question discussed was, ‘“‘ What 
Caused the Great Mortality of Bees 
Throughout the Country last Winter?” 
Mr. Jonas Schell, of Connellsville, In- 
diana, said that in his section starvation 
was principally caused by bees not being 
able to get any honey on account of the 
cold. Mr. Blair thought that bees did not 
freeze, as a general thing. The good hon- 
ey season, bees crowded the queen bee out 
so that the swarms were too small, and in 
consequence of the same they froze. 

Mr. G. W. Zimmerman thought young 
bees were wanting according to his idea, 
and recommended placing in a warm place 
frequently to recuperate. President Bene- 
dict thought that when there was too 
mucii honey it should be extracted in 
time, and bees should not be too young to 
Winter. A swarm too small would chill, 
of course. 

The President thought the mortality 
among bees last Winter was caused by a 
disease. 





| that they dia not. 


| winter. 


| a pound of flour. 
thing like honey, and he had been suc- 


| swarms. 
| and subdivided them as often as he found 


| double the hives 


The question of what, how and when 


| bees should be fed, was next taken up and 


discussed. 

8. L. Diehl] thought sugar syrup was an 
excellent food for bees, and cited an in- 
stance where one bee-keeper had fed over 
a hundred pounds of sugar and with good 
success. Mr. Zimmerman wished to know 
if the bees did not cap over honey, made 
where sugar was fed. Mr. Diehl replied 
Mr. J. W. Lindley, of 
Iowa, said he lived where they had honey 
by the bushel. He had generally taken a 


| sharp shovel, and shoveled off the top of 
| the comb, and given the bees free access 
to it. 


The thing worked well in the fall, 
but he did not know how it would do in 
Mr. H. R. Boardman had suc- 
cessfully fed bees a composition of two 
pounds of sugar to a gallon of water, and 
This made a food some- 


cesstul in feeding it. The President said 
it would not do to give bees honey or mo- 


| lasses through the winter as it would occa- 
sion dysentery. He fed clarified “A” sugar, 
| eight pints sugar to five pints of water; 


it made as good food as honey itself. 


The next question debated was, ‘“ The 
Best Mode of Increasing Swarms.” Mr. 


| J. W. Lindley had used all styles of hives. 


His wife said that if he raised bees he 
must do so naturally. He put the new 
queen back in the hive and generally had 


| large swarms in two or three months after. 


Mr. A. Bair said he had read that Quinby 
remarked that a queen bee introduced toa 


| few bees was equal to a swarm of bees. 


Mr. Lindley had had a different experi- 


ence; only a fertile queen put back in the 


hive, as he had experimented, was equal 
to a swarm of bees. In twenty-four hours 


| after she was put back he would have 
| plenty of nurses. 
| this process was well enough where the 


Mr. Hill thought that 


object was to make honey, but where in- 


| crease of stock was desired, he thought 


that the better plan was to divide up the 
He had done so several times, 


ueens, and very successfully too. Mr. 
indley always caged the old queen, and 


| had most generally been successful in so 
| doing. 


Mr. J. W. Zimmerman had made swarms 
in August from strong swarms. It was 
always proper to consider the condition 
of bees when swarms were made. They 


| should be divided into as many cells as 


there were swarms desired. He would 
advise that course more thaa any other. 
Mr. A. Bair would advise artificial 


| swarming. 


Mr. H. R. Boardman’s plan was to 
one over the other. 
When they brooded in both hives, and 
the queen could not lay enough eggs to 
keep them busy, he separated them and 
let them fly into either hive. 
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Mr. Snidley calculated to have about 
300 pounds of surplus honey each fall 
with which to buy swarms. Mr. Schell 
had given up artificial for natura] swarm- 
ing. A colony previous to swarming were 
not inclined to worker comb. To increase 
worker comb, he found nothing like an 
old swarm being put into an empty hive. 
The bees would cluster in that hive and 
if not given comb, would generate wax 
and fill the comb with honey. Mr. Deihl 
had found artificial swarming always suc- 
cessful where there had been a division of 
the swarms. Mr. Bair would prefer na- 
tural swarming for honey, but not for in- 
crease. 

The Convention seemed about evenly 
divided in opinion as to the propriety of 
natural and artificial swarming, both 
methods having a number of warm sup- 
porters. All agreed, however, that artifi- 
cial swarming should be made as nearly 
natural as possible. 

Mr. Bondman moved that a vote of the 
Convention be taken. The motion was 
carried, and the vote showed that 18 were 
in favor of artificial swarming, six in 
favor of natural swarming, and 12 were in 
favor of using both methods, as the case 
might be. 

The next general question, ‘‘ What is 
the best method of rearing and introduc- 
ing queens?” was then taken up. Mr. 
A.J. Hill, of Mt. Healthy, stated that he 
was engaged in the raising of queens, and 
said that he took three nice bees, divided 
his stock, and put half with the queens 
and half without. As soon as the queen 
cells are ready to hatch out he cuts them 
out and puts them in new frames, and 
puts the old combs into the former frames, 
und continues this through the season. 
Raises all queens in large hives. In intro- 
ducing queens he takes out the old queen, 
puts the Italian queen in a wire gauze 
frame, and places that in the center of 
the hive, and in a few days it is generally 
perfectly at home. 

Mrs. M. A. Bills wanted to know if it 
was a common thing for queens to leave 
their stock, and of their own accord go to 
queenless hives, and wanted to know how 
the custom could be kept up, for it was a 
very desirable one. 


It seemed to be the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the members that the case was 
of frequent occurrence, but that it was 
selilom that it occurs as often as was men- 
tioned by Mrs. Bills. 

Mr. Zimmerman was in favor of intro- 
ducing queens in cages. 

Mr. Butler said he got his stock in the 
best possible condition; then removed the 
queen, and on the twelfth day divided the 
stock that had been making queen cells 
aud then after a few days put them together 
again. Didn’t think the queen could be 
iniroduced except by caging, unless it was 
put in as soon as the queen was taken out. 








‘eastern Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 








Mr. Benedict had a novel way to intro. 
duce imported queens. He drummed uy 
the queen and destroyed it. He then took 
a cup of water, put in some essence of 
peppermint, and threw it over the swarm, 
When they came out of the stupor which 
the peppermint and water threw them 
into, they would accept the new queen 
without any trouble. 

Several members took the queen to be 
introduced, put her in a wire cloth cage, 
put it in the hive and put honey around 
it. The bees will then come there, recog. 
nize the flavor of the honey, and soon they 
recognize her and accept her into the hive, 

























































































For the ensuing year, G. W. Zimmer. 
man, of Napoleon, Ohio, was chosen 
President; B. B. Overmeyer, Lindsey, 
Ohio, Recording and J. W. Lindsey, 
Mitchell, lowa, Corresponding Secretary; 
J.8. Hill, Mt. Healthy, Ohio, Treasurer, 
with a list of Vice Presidents represent- 
ing various States. 

Philadelphia was selected as the place 
and the first Wednesday of September, 
1876, as the time for holding the next an. 
nual meeting. 






























































N. E. Bee-Keepers’ Association. 














The sixth annual meeting of the North. 











held at the Stanwix House, in the city of 
Rome, N. Y., on the 2d and 3d of Feb. 
ruary, 1876. The first session will open 
promptly at 1 o’clock P. M., of the 2d. 
Papers of value have been promised by 
some of our most noted and experienced 
apiarists from abroad. Every effort will 
be made to sustain the national reputation 
which this Association has gained. Sev- 
eral members are expected to read essays 
or prepare addresses. Come prepare] to 
report accurately the season’s operations. 
We wish to know the number of stocks 
kept, spring and fall; condition, kind of 
hive, amount of honey produced, box and 
extracted, wax made, remarks on the 
value of the honey season, etc. 
Capt. J. E. HETHERINGTON, 
President. 















































































J. H. Newuis, Secretary. 
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(ae “ Novice” writes us that he has en- 
larged Gleanings, and that the price will 
be hereafter increased to $1.00, including 
“ Our Homes.” We shall still club it with 
THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL at $2.50. 


— 


(as A. H. Hart, Appleton, Wis., writes 
us that he is giving Lectures on the Honey- 
Bee this winter. Those wishing his ser- 
vices can write him as above. 
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Correspondence. 








For the American Bee Journal. 
Honey-Producing Plants. 


As we are constantly receiving letters 


from various sections of the country ask- | 


ing our opinion of the comparative merits | ?™ 
| leisure. 


of the different honey-producing plants; 
their value as a field crop, best mode of 
culture, etc., we desire to answer such 
questions as may be of interest to the 


general reader through the columns of | 


THe AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

We will first mention those which are 
a valuable crop, aside from the honey 
which they produce: 

Buckwheat (polygonum fagopyrum) suc- 
ceeds best on a dry, rich, sandy loam; it 
is a valuable crop for family use, farm 


stock, poultry, etc., and will rapidly en- | 
rich the soil, if deeply plowed under | 
Its yield of honey | 
while in bloom, which is of quite short | 
duration, in a favorable season, compares | 


while in full bloom. 


well with any plant with which we are 
acquainted, but it is of very inferior 
quality both in taste and color. 


8 to 5 pecks per acre. 

The pure silver hull backwheat is a 
very productive and quite early sort; 
but we have not tested it sufficiently to 
justify us in speaking of its honey-pro- 
ducing qualities. 

Chinese mustard (Sinapsts Chinensts) is 
about as well adapted to the wants of the 
bee-keeping farmer as any plant can well 
be. It is well adapted to most soils, and 
does not seem to be affected by atmos- 
pheric changes. Prof. J. P. Kirtland says 
of it in “ Gleanings” (Vol. III., page 18): 
“In my belief the true Chinese mustard 
holds out the best prospects for this pur- 
pose (profitable cultivation, C. F.8.) of 
any plant at present known. * * * It 
produces more than double the ony 
of flowers and seed than either the blac 
or white mustard; the species usually 
cultivated in this State, the last named is 
too frequently sent out from our seed 
stores as the Chinese. If patches of 
ground be sown at suitable intervals of 
time from early spring till near the close 
of summer, our bees will be constantly 
occupied in collecting honey during 
those periods when they are usually idle 
for the want of such supplies as will be 
thus furnished. The seed of this kind is 
peculiarly adapted for grinding into the 
popular condiment, always commands a 
ready sale and good price, and will in- 
sure sufficient income to repay for its 
cultivation.” 

It is highly prized, when young, asa 
salad, or as greens; the seed is also eaten 
by poultry. The heney which it pro- 








The seed | 
should be sown in June, broadcast, using | 





duces is of a very beautiful light yellow 
color, is of fine flavor, and always com- 
mands the highest market price. It may 
be sown very early in the spring in shal 
low drills wide enough for the cultivator, 
using six to ten pounds per acre; or broad- 
cast, using 15 to 25 lbs. per acre. For 
seed it should not be sown later than the 
1st of July. When ripe it does not shell 
out by the wind, and may be harvested at 


Common mustard (Sinapis Nigra), is a 
valuable bee-plant, cultivated to some ex- 
tent for its seed; but it is a bad weed. 

Rape (Brassica Napus Oleifera. Fr. Colea. 
Ger. Raps),is an important plant both as a 
bee-plantand field crop; and is so well 
known that no description from us is 
needed. 

Sunflower (Helianthus) has deservedly 
received much attention during the past 
few years, for indeed it is as useful a crop 
as a farmer can raise; the leaves produc- 
ing an enormous quantity of nutritious 
forage for stock ; and the seeds are eagerly 
devoured by all kinds of poultry, hogs, 
etc. They also have a real commer. 
cial value, being used in the manufac. 
ture of vegetable oil. It yields a large 
amount of beautiful yellow honey. 

Alsike clover (Trifolium hybridum) and 


| white clover (7’. repens) have each been so 


often described, that we will not occupy 
your valuable space to reiterate what is 
already well known. 

Lucerne or French clover (Medicago sal 
toa) is one of the best kinds for sandy soil 
—it is notable for its long tap roots, 
which penetrate the soil to a great depth, 
rendering it capable of withstanding a 
severe drought, and causing a prodigous 
growth of fine food for stock, and it is one 
of the most productive forage plants that 
can be grown on the above kind of soil, 
and it is suitable forsoiling. Sow seed in 
the spring using about 8 tbs. peracre. As 
a bee-plant it is nearly equal to Alsike 
clover. 

Italian or scarlet treefoil (7. incarnatum) 
introduced from Italy, where it is exten- 
sively grown; also in France it is a prof- 
itable crop. Its flowers are produced in 
long heads of bright scarlet and are 
sought for by the bees from morning until 
nighi. We recommend this variety for 
trial to our brother bee-keepers. For a 
crop it should be sown the same as Alsike 
clover, for soiling during summer; using 
from 6 to 10 lbs. per acre. 

Yellow treefoil clover (Medicago Lu 
lina) is very prolific and perfectly hardy ; 
it grows very rank and produces honey 
during our severest droughts. Sow in 
spring 7 lbs. per acre. 

Esparcette or sainfoin (Hedysarum Onob- 
rychis). This plant is an acquisition alike 
to the stock raiser and bee-keeper, and 
though usually classed with the clovers, 
it is a leguminous plant. Its roots, which 
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are large, hard and woody, remain in full 
vigor for a great number of years, thus 
producing annually an enormous quan- 
tity of fine honey and forage. It is par- 
ticularly recommended for feeding milch 
cows, sheep, etc. 

Vetches or tares (Vicia Saliva). This spe- 
cies of the pea is grown extensively in 
Canada and England, where it is highly 
prized for green fodder, soiling, pastur- 
age or as hay; beingrelished by all kinds 
of domestic stock. Its flowers are beauti- 
fully variegated, and are a favorite resort 
for the busy little bees. Sow broadcast 
in the spring, using about one bushel of 
seed for an acre of ground, or it may be 
sown in drills the same as field peas. 


Borage (Borago Officinalis, Ger. Surken- 
kraut) though it may not be fully entitled 
to be cultivated as a field crop alone, yet 
it certainly deserves a place in every gar- 
den. In Europe, it is considered a valua- 
ble vegetable, and is to be found in almost 
every garden. The value of borage is 
thus spoken of in the English Mechanic: 
“ The large leaves and tender stalks dipped 
in butter and fried make an excellent 
and savory dish. The brilliant blue 
flowers are very pretty as a garnish for 
salads. * * The young leaves boiled are a 
good substitute for spinach; or if dressed 
with hot butter and grated cheese an ex- 
cellent and new vegetable. The plant con- 
tains a certain amount of saltpetre, as may 
be proved by burning a dried leaf. For 
this reason itis used with great benefit, 
for the relief of sore throat. The root is 
rich in gum, and if boiled yields a mucil- 
agenous emulsion excellent for irritations 
of the throat and chest. Very violent at- 
tacks of toothache, where the nerve has 
taken cold, sre often cured by holding a 
portion of the leaves, previously boiled in 
milk and applied warm in the mouth 
against the affected tooth. Lastly, bees 
are extremely fond of borage and it ap- 
pears to repay them well for their atten- 
tion.” 

Mignonette, Parsons’ new white (Reseda 
Odorata Eximia). Too much cannot well 
be said of the value of this beautiful plant 
to those who are raising but a few stocks 
of bees. Kidder speaks thus of the value 
of mignonette in his “ Secrets of Bee-keep- 
ing,” page 59: “If cultivated to that ex- 
tent that it might or ought to be, would 
certainly furnish a rich pasturage for bees ; 
it blooms from June until the autumnal 
frost. A small patch of this will perfume 
the air for quite a distance; and were it 
cultivated by acres, for bee pasturage 
alone, we should be favored with a fra- 
grant atmosphere that would vie with the 
spicy breezes of Ceylon, anda honey that 
would outdo the famed honey of Hymet- 
tus for aromatic flavor.” 

It blossoms zn the latter part of June 
and continues in bloom until cold weather 
(heavy frosts do not injure it), and indeed 














we are informed by our Southern friends 
that with them it continues in full bloom 
during the winter. There are many 
other new varieties, but we think they are 
inferior for field culture, as is also the 
common dwarf sort (Reseda Odorata), 
The seeds, which are very small, should 
be sown in the spring; sowing thinly and 
covering lightly, in drills at least three 
feet apart. 

Alyssum or rock madwort (steinkraut) 
is of but’ little value, except as early bee 
pasturage. The dandelion furnishes a 
rich pasturage for bees very early in the 
spring; scatter the seed in your pastures; 
it will do no harm, as all kinds of domes. 
tic stock will eat it, and in a year or two 
you will have a rich feast for your bees. 

Yellow and white Bokhara clover 
(Melilotus lencantha and M. albus altisonus) 
are most excellent honey-producing 
plants, but they are a great nuisance to 
growing crops, and should not be allowed 
to spread too much where they are not de. 
sired. However, they are well adapted 
for sowing on barren hills, steep hillsides 
and broken ground generally, where it is 
not desirable for cultivating grain. 

Catnip (Nepeta Cataria) and motherwort 
(Leonurus Cardicia). Bee-keepers should 
not cut down nor destroy these plants, 
but increase their number, as being the 
very best honey-producing plants that can 
be grown. It will pay well, where land 
is not too high, to grow acres of these 
plants. They are both biennials, but if 
sowed early and well cultivated, they will 
bloom quite freely the first summer. The 
honey which they produce always com- 
mands the highest price in either country 
or city. The seed can be sown in a seed 
bed, and the plants transplanted during the 
first summer into drills, or they may be 
sowed broadcast or in drills where they 
are to remain; but the rank weeds must 
be kept down. It isa good plan to scat 
ter the seed in stone piles along fences 
and other waste places about the farm; it 
is not a bad weed. 

Monarda punctata is valuable for bees, 
but it is difficult to grow it except on 
sandy or gravelly land. 

Partridge pea and Rocky Mountain 
bee-plant, we have not tested sufficiently 
to recommend. 

Basswood or linden (Zilia Americana) 


| and tulip, whitewood or poplar (Lirioden- 


dron Tulipifera) are worthy alone for culti- 
vation, either for their timber or as an 
ornamental shade tree. They are rapid 
aud thrifty growers, easily transplanted, 
and will live for hundreds of years, and 
are the most valuable monument that a 
man can build for future generations. 
Were our public roads, parks, dwellings, 
etc., planted with these trees, what a boon 
it would be to all engaged in this interest- 
ing pursuit. A good way to introduce 
them in a neighborhood is to furnish 
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our neighbors the desired quantity on 
condition that if they grow them success. 
fully they have them free; but if they ne- 

lect them and let them die, they to pay 

ou cost price. The seeds are to be sown 
in drills, and cultivated one year, then 
transplanted, setting from 8 to 14 feet 
apart each way. The seed will also grow 
if strewn among timber, along fences, etc. 

The Wild China is also a good honey- 
yielding tree, nearly or quite equal to the 
above; but we do not think it will stand 
our severe winters. 

We will answer questions concerning 
plants in the best way we can, if cor- 
respondents will remember to enclose the 
necessary postage. 

We are aware that some of the above 
remarks are at variance with the opinion 
of some of our brother bee-keepers, but 
they will please remember that the atmos- 
phere and climate at times change even 
our most reliable ena + plants 
and trees. C. F. Lane. 

Koshkonong, Wis. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


What is the Cause of it? 


Mr. Newman: After traveling for two 
years and visiting many experienced and 
professional bee-keepers, and listened to 
their reports in reference to their success, 
I have come to the conclusion that there 
is much yet to be learned before bee- 
keeping wi.l be made a success. A ma- 
jority give an unfavorable report, saying, 
“My bees are not doing as well as they 
did some four years past.” 

That being true there must be some- 
thing wroug. The question arises: What 
has been the cause of such a general fail- 
ure? Have the bees lost their instinct? 
Have they been indolent and lazy? Have 
they lost their desire to propagate their 


young and to lay up stores for future use? | 


Has nature failed to supply the blossoms 
with nectar? Certainly not! 
be a difference in the seasons, but not so 
great as to make a failure, if properly 
eared for. It cannot be supposed that 
such a change has been brought about. 
The many different hives that have been 
made; the new theories that have been 
introduced, and the management they 
have received, do not give much credit in 
favor of improvement. The convenience 
of the hive and the manner they are at- 
tended has much to do with their success. 
The lack of knowledge, the management 
and the many humbugs put on the people 
here caused them to become disgusted 
and discouraged. 

Many hives, got up by inexperienced 
bee-keepers, are no more fit for bees than 
for a hog trough, and all you can say 
about them is that they are different from 
some other hive. I have examined a 
great variety ; some have real merit, while 
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many others are entirely worthless, ex- 
cept for hens to nest in, or for store boxes. 
The majority of hives are so constructed 
that it is impossible to discover any 
superior advantages. 


A bee-hive should be constructed so as 
to cover all the wants and necessities of 
the honey-bee, and also be convenient to 
handle; fully adapted to their nature and 
habits. Such a hive cannot be got up 
without a thorough knowledge of every- 
thing that appertains to the honey-bee. 
There are so many things to be brought 
entirely under the control of the keepers, 
that it requires much thought and lon 
experience to be able to consolidate a 
construct into one hive or bee-house the 
convenience and advantages necessary to 
make bee-keeping scientific and practi- 
cable. A scientific bee-hive alone will not 
insure success. But knowledge, with 
good judgment and common sense, and 
the right management, will do so in due 
time. When these qualifications are all 
combined, then we may look for improve- 
ment in bee culture. It is not a hap- 
hazard business. No business requires 
more perfect management than bee-keep- 
ing. Lucky bee-keeping will soon pass 
away, and those who keep bees will dis- 
card all such bigoted notions (still in ex- 
istence), that if a colony lose their queen 
you must hang a “ fippenny bit” or adead 
queen in the top of the hive to cause them 
to choose another; that when you sell 
bees you must not take money, but a 
sheep; that when a member of the family 
die, you must go, and rap on the hive, and 
say to them, some one is dead, or they will 
die out; that you must clean out the hive 
on the 22d day of February to prevent the 
moth from entering; to move them on the 
16th day of March one inch to have good 
luck; that you must not sell your bees, 
but a neighbor may come and steal them ; 
that you must tap on the outside and 
whistle, to call them in when they swarm ; 
that you must ring bells and rap on tin 
pans to prevent them trom going away. 

Many of these hobgoblin yarns are still 
in vogue and must be discarded; knowl- 
edge must take the place of ignorance, 
ont every farmer should inform himself as 
much in reference to bee-keeping as agri- 
culture or stock-raising. A few colonies 
of bees will always pay good profits on 
any farm. They, like other creatures, 
need care and attention; were created for 
man’s benefit, and are deserving protec- 
tion. They are a self-supporting com- 
munity, and yield more profit than any 
creature kept on the farm. They not on] 
feed and support themselves, but wit 
good management will assist to furnish 
the poor man’s table, and help to clothe 
his children and build him a comfortable 
home. They require good management 
and a house adapted to their necessities. 
They are creatures of habit, and every- 
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thing connected with their surroundings 
should be in accordance with their nature 
and instinct; they should be protected 
from the heat in the summer and cold in 
the winter; an even temperature should 
be kept as much as possible, that they 
may be at all times in a prosperous con- 
dition. 

Bees should never be divided or allowed 
to swarm, so as to reduce the animal heat 
or weaken materially their working ca- 
pacity during the honey harvest. The 
hive should be so constructed that the 
new colonies will be composed of young 
bees, too young to go to the field to labor, 
and if placed in proper condition with 
necessary material], will rear themselves a 
young queen, that will be matured and 
prepared to deposit eggs as soon as they 
are needed in the new colony. Dividing 
and swarming, as now conducted, is the 
cause of more loss than the cold winters. 
Making two poor swarms out of one good 
one is not judicious management. In 
your next number I will explain how I 
manage my bees. Epe@ar. 


—_ 


For the American Bee Journal. 


House Apiary. 





The article entitled ‘“‘The Apiary House 
Question,” on page 12, last month’s Jour- 
NAL—if it means anything—is intended 
to convey the impression that “Novice” 
is in no way indebted to me for any 
knowledge he has of the House Apiary 
inethod of bee culture. Those who have 
read the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL and 
** Gleanings” the past six months—par- 
ticularly what has been said by “‘ Novice” 
in * Gleanings,” could not have failed to 
receive the impression that he wishes it 
to be understood that the system owes its 
origin and development thus far to himself. 

Indeed, I am credibly informed that 
one of our most prominent bee-keepers, a 
man who has an utter disgust for any- 
thing mean, having a knowledge of the 
facts in the case, advised “‘ Novice” as a 
friend to abandon his unwarranted pre- 
tensions, and give honor to whom honor 
is due. Previous to the appearance of 
my article in the AMERICAN BEE Jour- 
NAL Of May last—written in haste from 
Toledo, Ohio, and published by yeu with- 
out my solicitation—the House Apiar 
question had not been generally discussed, 
and very little was known regarding it. 

In 1866, having then mf bees for many 
years and having learned, by experience, 
the precarious nature of the business as 
usually carried on, I was led to seek for 
“some better way,” and after giving the 
matter a good deal of careful thought, I 
drew my first plan of a House Apiary— 
which was octagon. After changing and 
modifying my plans many times, and 
after innumerable experiments, I sub- 
mitted the matter to Doctor Kirtland, of 











Cleveland, Ohio, whom I knew to beg 
thoroughly practical and scientific bee 
keeper. he Dr. was rather favorably 
impressed with the system and advised 
me to get it patented. But wishing to 
test it still further and make any neces. 
sary modification in the plans, I fileda 
caveat in the Patent Office in order to 
secure the matter. This was in 1869 and 
I did not procure letters patent till Janu. 
ary, 1875. Then wishing to have the sys 
tem thoroughly tested by disinterested 
persons, before offering it for sale, I made 
arrangements to erect “trial Apiaries ” in 
different parts of the country ; particular] 
desiring to have it tested by the Agricul. 
tural Colleges of the various States. 

In carrying out this plan, I built 
one last April in Wooster, Ohio, and 
that place being near Medina, the resi. 
dence of ‘‘ Novice,” I wrote him enclos 
ing a description of my apiary and 
invited him to come over and examine it, 
and if favorably impressed, make some 
arrangement to give it a practical test, 
“Novice”? being the publisher of a bee 
paper and withal,a champion humbu 
extinguisher, I very naturally cunetedl 
that he would give the thing a pretty 
severe test, and that the interests of bee 
keepers would be quite safe in his hands. 
His answer, which is copied below, shows 
very clearly I think, that up to that time 
at least, he had no well-defined notions of 
a House Apiary. 


COPY OF MR. ROOT’S LETTER. 


“ Mepina, Onto, April 30, 1875. 

I have read and re-read pee sent, and would 
be very glad indeed, to think it even possible that 
bees could be kept in such a bouse as you allude 
to. I have been experimenting considerably in 
that same directi n and am driven to one of two 
conclusions, viz.; that you have not tested the 

lan fally or that you are willfully misrepresent 

ng, and that my time and money would be lost 
in making the trip. However, I am open to con- 
viction. If you can come and see me or pay the 
expense of such a trip, I will carefully examine 
the matter. You know best what you can afford. 
igned, A. I. Roor.” 

In the course of three weeks I visited 
Mr. Root, taking a model of the Apiary 
with me, and explained the whole matter 
to him, as minutely as possible. But asa 
House Apiary is one of those things 
which cannot be fully understood or 
appreciated without seeing it in opera 
tion, I renewed my invitation to him to 
visit the house at Wooster, which he 
accepted and came over the following 
week. He seemed quite charmed with 
the House, calling it a “perfect gem”; 
said it was far ahead of what he expected, 
even after he had examined the model and 
had my description of it, and that the 
system was an entirely novel one to him. 

In Gleanings for last month, page 7, 
“Novice” says “he is not able to discover 
anything in Coe’s House Apiary that has 
not been in use.” Now,I am heartil 
sorry that he said so; not that it will 
injure me in the least, but for his sake. 
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It may oblige meto be personal. For the 
present, however, I will only suggest that 
he takes for his next month’s Scripture 
text: Matt. VII: 12— Therefore, all 
things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
He also says, same page: “In the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, for Nov., M. J. 
Stibbs makes quite an error when she 
states that we received the necessary 
instructions for building our house apiary 
of Mr. Coe—her brother. Mr. Coe gave us 
no instructions, but on the contrary, ridi- 
culed our idea of two-inch auger holes 
and dispensing with ventilators; our 
building was made for another purpose 
years ago, as our readers are aware, and 
there can be no possible need of buying a 
patent to build such a one as ours.”” We 

ive this as a companion piece to “ Nov- 
ice’s” letter of April 30, 1875, copied above. 
They belong together—one serves to ex- 
plain the other. 

It may be necessary to refer to this mat- 
ter at some future time. 

If the ‘ House Apiary ” proves to be a 
blessing to the world, I have my reward. 
if it re-ults in a failure, no one but my- 
self will lose a farthing by it. 

J. 8. Cor. 
Montclair, N. J., Jan. 15, 1876. - 


i oi 


“ Scientific” Talks to Farmers. 


Our friend, ‘‘ SctentrFic,”’ talks to the 
farmers of New York in the Washing- 
ton County Post, as follows, on the sub- 
ject of “What Shall we Farmers do 
Next?” 


For several years we have been engaged 
in a specialty in connection with farm- 
ing, that we find both pleasant and profit- 
able. In comparison with the more ex- 
tensive fields of labor, in which the great 
mass of our agriculturists are employed, 
we would hold up the art of bee culture 
and the production of honey as second to 
none in point of profit, for the capital in- 
vested. 

We do not expect every one will choose 
this pursuit, for this species of stock is 
possessed of many sharp points of charac- 
ter, intensely disagreeable to sensitive 
persons; but to those who can listen to 
their quiet music without plunging head 
first into the nearest brush heap, we 
would advance a few facts for consider- 
ation. 

If we invest five dollars for a swarms 
of bees they should produce at the lowest 
estimate twenty pounds of box-honey, 
which is, at the usual rate of twenty-five 
cents per pound—$5. 
doubled upon the capital invested, and 
not counted upon the increase of a young 
swarm worth another $5. These results 
can be accomplished with the old-fash- 
ioned box hive which our grandfathers 
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used. But we find that bee keeping, like 
all other pursuits, has kept pace in im- 
provements with all the other industries 
of the age. Instead of the old box hive 
we now have the movable comb bee hive 
which admits of the examination of every 
comb in the hive, the queen bee can be 
removed and replaced by another, or 
young queens can be reared at pleasure— 
in fact, we have complete control of the 
interior workings of the hive. We also 
have the honey-emptying machine with 
which any comb in the hive can be filled 
with honey, and be removed, and the 
honey thrown out without injury to the 
comb, the comb to be re-filled by the bees. 
This process can be followed as long as 
the honey season lasts. 


Instead of allowing our new swarms to 
come off and fly away to the woods, we 
now make swarms when we get ready, 
and have our queen nurseries in which 
our young queens are hatched and given 
swarms asneeded. Our stock has also been 
improved by the importation of Italian 
bees from Italy, and our queen breeders 


| send these royal insects in small wire 
| cages to all parts of the country. 


It will 
therefore be observed that in starting in 
this business a small or large amount of 
capital can beemployed. An apiary with 
all the modern improvements would cost 
several hundred or thousand dollars, ac- 
eording to the number of swarms, and 
the income accordingly great. We now 
have frequent instances of whole apiaries 
of a hundred swarms yielding one hun- 
dred pounds of box honey per hive, or 
two and three hundred pounds to the hive 
when the honey emptying machine is 
used. 

Should we desire to make our profits 
from the sale of colonies, the method of 
making artificial swarms presents a rapid 
means of increase. Ten or more swarms 
can be made from one in a single season, 
but no surplus honey will be obtained. 


We do not make these statements in 
relation to bee-keeping in order to excite 
expectations of large gains and rich re- 
wards to every one who takes up this 
fascinating pursuit, for there are many 
discouragements in this business, and 
quite as many foes to contend with as in 
any other occupation; butto persons who 
desire to study the peculiar habits of one 
of the most interesting and industrious 
insects by which man is surrounded, this 
branch of human industry presents not 
only a pleasant but profitable field of 
research. While there are but few who 
are naturally adapted to make this pur- 
suit their exclusive occupation, there are 
but few who could not keep a few swarms 
to supply their table with a healthful 
luxury, and, perhaps, find it also a profit 
able adjunct to their other business. 

At this time, when we hear so much 
about women’s rights and new fields of 
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labor for women, here is an occupation 
admirably adapted to the strength and 
acute intelligence of the female sex; and 
there are many in various portions of our 
land who are making large incomes from 
this source alone, and we are confident 
that there are also ladies in Washington 
county possessing the proper qualities to 
become adepts in this pursuit. 

Many are deterred from keeping bees 
from the fact that within the past few 
years our unusually long and severe win- 
ters have become the greatest foe to the 
apiarian. Whole districts where swarms 
were formerly kept have become almost 
depopulated, and now but few bee hives 
are seen in a day’s ride through the 
country. It has been found, however, 
that this kind of stock requires to be 
protected from the inclemencies of the 
winter as well as our cattle and sheep, by 
keeping them in a dark, frost-proof 
repository, and at an equal temperature 
they winter with as little lossas any other 
class of domestic animals. 

Others decline to have anything to do 
with bees, gens to the sharp points they 
carry in the end of their tails. The pro- 
pensity to use this sharp point can be ina 
measure overcome by the use of a little 
smoke; but suppose we get stung occa- 
sionally—it is a sovereign remedy for the 
rheumatism. Therefore let no one become 
discouraged on this account. 

Before closing, I would say that our 
agricultural society could do much to- 
wards developing this industry. Like 
many other things, it suffers from neg- 
lect at their hands, while it is worthy of 
a more prominent position upon their 
premium lists. ScrIENTIFIC. 


— 
od 





For the American Bee Journal, 
Maury County (Tenn.) Meeting. 


The Maury County (Tenn.) Bee-Keep- 
er’s Society, held their regular meeting in 
the Circuit Court room, Columbia, Tenn., 
on Saturday, Jan. 1, 1876. There wasa 
full attendance. 

The minutes of the last meeting were 
read and adopted. 

Mr. J.J. Jones moved that the Secre- 
tary be authorized to receive members at 
any time—adopted. 

Mr. David Staples, being called upon, 
addressed the Society about as follows: 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN :—I 
feel highly complimented on being called 
upon to address you on this occasion, 
upon the history and habits of the Honey 
Bee. But knowing my inability, it is not 
strange, nor unnatural that I should feel a 
degree of embarrassment. But as the 
vast ocean on whose bosom floats the 
mighty ships of commerce, is made of 
little drops of water; and this earth on 
which we tread, is composed of little 
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grains of sand, it may not be amiss in me 
to cast my little drop into the ocean of 
science, that is now sweeping across our 
pleasant land. 

A retrospect of the past is noble, and 
well becomes an enlightened mind. It is 
not necessary that all communications 
with our fellow beings, shall be cut off, 
because ‘they first succeeded to this 
hereditary globe, and first mingled with 
its silent dust. In reviewing the past 
thick-coming fancies, and stern realities, 
strangely mingled, crowd upon our 
minds. 

One moment, we wander among the 
crumbling epitome of ancient mythology, 
where we see that the Honey Bee has 
been the friend and companion of the 
white man, ever since the most remote 
ages in history. (I say white man, for 
there is a tradition among the Indians of 
the present day.) Whenever they see the 
Honey Bee among them, it is an omen 
that the white man is on the trail. I need 
not trace the chronicles, and show you 
how she sought the hollows of the trees, 
the clefts in the rocks, and the carcass of 
the dead lion, wherein she could bestow 
her loads of sacred sweets, in order that 
she might have not only a sufficiency for 
herself and young, but also an occasional 
treat for her friend. Let us pass by the 
inhumane ordeal, when lo, we behold 
him in the darkness of night with the 
brimstone match in his hand, in cold 
blood and unprovoked murder, and rob 
the little innocent, who feign would have 
toiled her life away for his good; had it 
not been for such base inhumanity. 

These we did hope might not directly 
concern us or our countrymen. But no 
sooner do we tread on America’s soil, no 
sooner see her Langstroth with his mova- 
ble comb hive, than we are personally 
interested in its history, and commence a 
scientific course in apiculture. Far off 
on the shores of Geneva, in the year sev- 
enteen hundred and ninety-five was seen & 
Huber (having no doubt solved the rid- 
dle, wherein from the strong came forth 
sweetness.) Observing with what accu- 
racy the little insect followed the ribs in 
the carcass of the dead lion, he conceived 
the idea of placing a bar across his hive, 
that he might secure straight combs, and 
in whatever direction he pleased. 

After having lain dormont for more 
than a half a century, those ideas were 
aroused and wafted across the mountain- 
ous waves of the Atlantic, and were 
caught up by a Langstroth about the 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-one, 
which was the first permanent step in 
apiculture in America. This was the 
land of the log gum, and the brimstone 
match: and perchance one half century 
ago, the rude gum stood on the very 
ground, where these walls are now erect- 
ed. The brimstone match was lighted, 
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and the foul murder and base robber 
were committed where this candid audi- 
ence is now seated. I have said the idea 
came, and need I tell the result. The log 
gum was driven from its place in the 
grove, was expelled from its corner in the 
yard, was banished from its nook in the 
garden; and ere long, the little relic of 
barbarism will be known only as among 
the things that were. 

Having attained the perfect control of the 
hive, and by the importation of the Italian 
bee, (whose superiorty has long since 
been decided,) it became necessary to give 
the queen more room at certain seasons, 
wherein she could deposit her eggs. 
Hence sprang up (as by magic) the mel-a- 
pult, the — slinger, the extractor and 
avast vocabulary of names, signifying a 
little machine with which we are enabled 
to remove the honey from the combs, and 
return them uninjured to the hive to be 
refilled by the bees; thus saving much 
honey and labor in building new combs. 

In order to attain the greatest success in 
apiculture, it is necessary that we should 
have a large supply of workers on hand 
to gather the harvest when it comes. 
(Me-thinks I hear some one say, I thought 
bees made honey, and why cannot they 
make it at one time as well as another.) 
No sir, bees do not make honey; but 
nature secretes it in the nectaries of the 
flowers, and bees gather it, and store it in 
the combs which they have made. 

The honey crop in this country is some- 
times cut short by excessive wet or exces- 
sive dry weather. Therefore the necessity 
of having a strong band of workers on 
hand, that they may wade in at its early 
appearance and take of the first fruits of 
the land, and should the harvest linger, 
you need not fear that the laborers will 
tire, for when there is work to’do, the lit- 
tle busy bee is always ready. 

I might go on and describe to you the 
different kinds of bees, such as the com- 
mon black bee, the grey bee of the South, 
the German bee, the Italien or Liguarian 
bee, the Cyprian bee, the Egyptian and 
the Stingless bee of South America, also 
the various manipulations of the apiary; 
such as rearing queens and bees, remov- 
ing honey from the combs, and placing 
them back in the hive to be filled again, 
etc. But I fear it would be monotonous, 
and intrude upon your time. But if any 
of you are sufficiently interested to come 
to my apiary at any time, I will show you 
with pleasure, what little I have learned 
concerning this bountiful gift of nature 
bestown upon us by the Great Giver of all 
good. 

It seems like I hear some one say, “does 
this bee business pay?’’? In answer, I 
would say it is not unlike many other ru- 
ral pursuits; Whoamong you would buy 
a fine flock of Cotswold sheep, a herd of 
Ayshire cows, or a good stock of Berk- 
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shire pigs, and turn them on the com- 
mons, with no care, and expect a large 
profit? In the same way if he buysa full 
colony of Italian bees, and puts them ina 
log-gum to take care of themselves, he 
may have all the profits, I do not wish to 
share them with him. We however have 
statistics from not only this State, but also 
from almost every State in the Union; 
where with proper management, it pays 
from 100 to 300 per cent. on the capital 
invested. Not only so, it is a business in 


| which ladies can engage as well as men, 


and I believe some of the most successful 


| apiarists in the United States are ladies. 
| And I would that more of the ladies in 





this country, whe are left with small for- 


| tunes, and can hardly keep the wolf from 


the door, could be induced to turn their 
attention to the scientific keeping of a 
few colonies of bees. 

In conclusion, let me say in the lan- 
guage of an eminent writer, I would not 


| for one moment encourage any one to en- 
| gage in this enterprise, without first hav- 


ing a taste for this rural branch. Could 
you see in this field of labor, a beauty, a 
grandeur that would give you pleasure to 
follow, then I would say to you as a 
friend, that you can make it one of the 
most successful occupations of the day, 
and would warrant you a successful future. 
To do this, the novice must understand to 


| be successful he must know how to get 





| good strong stocks, and learn how to keep 
| them so. 


Concerning this rural branch, 
we can safely say that in no other part of 
the world has apiculture made greater 
advances, than in America. The pros- 


| perity of the apicultural community has 


been unparalleled. 

In the apicultural pursuits of this coun- 
try, there is ample room for all. There is 
no need for jealousy. Yet we are sorry 
to say that selfishness has been the motto 
of some. The more enlightened we be- 
come as honest men in apiculture, the 
more we rejoice to see all indications of 
improvement advance. 

There may be a few Judases in our 
camp, but we speak as a whole, each 
endeavors to stimulate his brother apia- 
rists by his own success. By this means, 
there is generally among them a fraternal 
feeling. There is a great pleasure in this 
—one that we need feel proud of. It pro- 
duces in social life a feature so lovely, so 
elevating that it opens a way by which we 
may be better prepared to understand the 
beauties of nature. Much of the progress 
which has been attained in our country, 
is the result of individual enterprise. Ti 


has, however, been aided by the press, to- 


day, we are marching on to victory. Our 
course has been one of onward move- 
ments, although there has been a neglect 
in this country to cultivate a taste for api- 
culture, from the fact that the whole sub- 
ject has been generally viewed with in- 
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difference, aud in some places we are 
sorry to say treated with disdain. Yet, 
let every adept in the science teach the 
right, the true, the practiful method of 
successful bee-keeping, and ignorance, 
and superstition will be driven from the 
land. And then in connection with the 
rearing of cows, sheep, pigs and other 
agricuitural pursuits, for which this coun- 
try is so beautifully adapted, we may 
expect the good promise given to our fore- 
fathers of old, truly verified: ‘Thou 
shalt inherit a land flowing with milk and 
honey.” 

The question set for discussion, viz.: 
Mode, objects and results of feeding, and 
queen rearing was then taken up. 


Mr. 8. D. McLean said there were vari- 
ous methods of feeding, and two kinds of 
food, viz.: liquid and pollen food. Bees 
when rearing young required a great deal 
of pollen and honey. Some fed them 
sweet liquids by suspending it in the hive, 
or placing it out in the open air. The 
best plan, he thought, was to feed in the 
hive, regarded unbolted rye meal the best 
food for pollen. The object of feeding is 
to stimulate the queens, and make strong 
colonies, thereby securing plenty of combs 
and honey. His mode of feeding was by 
inverting a vessel on a plate, and setting 
it on top of the frames, allowing it to run 
out in just sufficient quantity for the bees 
to get around, and take it up. The result 
of feeding, he found to be very beneficial. 
When bees were gathering honey the 
queen would be found to be laying. It 
should be kept up when commenced, for 
if the supply was cut off the brood would 
die. Had noticed in the last few days 
that his bees entered his kitchen for meal. 
Advised that bees be fed now, thought 
about the first of February, the best time 
to feed. On examining his hives found 
that his queens were laying now. 

J.J. Jones.—Will Mr. McLean please 
state why he considers rye meal the best 
food for pollen ? 

S. D. McLean.—Because they partake 
of it more readily, and it nearer resem- 
bles pellen. 

J.J. JoNES.—My bees have been feed- 
ing on corn meal, and it has kept them 
out of mischief; did not know why rye 
meal was the best; have never heard or 
read of any reason being given. He 
thought it probable that it was recom- 
mended because in some sections it was 
more convenient and cheaper. 


Dr. Stap.ies.—I think Mr. McLean is 
correct. If the matter of feeding be 
tested, thought it would be found that 
those that were fed would be found much 
more active during the honey season. 
There were many things in nature we 
could not explain. He had observed his 
bees working in sawdust. The reason 
they preferred rye meal, he supposed, was 
because they knew what was best for them. 








8. D. McLEan.—Put rye and corn meaj 
both out, side by side and they would take, 
the rye, and leave the corn meal. 

C.C Vaueun.—Had put them both out 
together. Thought they took most readily 
of the one they first lit upon. 

Mr. CaskEy.—Thought if they took 
anything more readily or better than corn 
meal, it would be an injury. Supposed 
they took the rye in preference, because it 
was much richer. He proportioned his 
liquid food of ene part water to three of 
sugar. This he poured into an empty 
rack of comb. Regarded comb as the 
best feeder. One rack of comb, filled, 
was sufficient to feed a large colony of 
bees. By this mode of feeding there was 
no danger of having bees drowned. His 
experience was that those which had been 
fed are more active, and go earlier and 
more readily to work. 


Mr. Stapies asked Mr. Caskey why he 
fed his bees at all. 

Mr. CaskEy.—That they may nourish 
their brood. The feeding of syrup stimu. 
lates the queen to laying, and unless fed, 
the brood would die. Also fed at other 
times to keep his bees from starving. He 
objected to feeding strong colonies, for 
the purpose of stimulating them, until 
February. 

Mr. Jones thought Mr. Caskey’s mode 
of feeding objectionable, as it would in- 
duce robbery. His mode was to con- 
struct a feeder of canvass in a frame, of 
his hive, into which he poured his syrup. 

Mr. McLean.—If bees had plenty of 
uncapped honey he did not think it worth 
while to feed them. It would be found 
that the queens of weak colonies would be 
the last to commence laying. 

Mr. JonEs.—It matters not if the hives 
are full of honey, if the crop is suddenly 
cut short, the queen will stop laying. 

Mr. McLEan.—Queens are laying now, 
and there is nothing for them to gather at 
this time. 

Mr. CaskEy.—Weak colonies will not 
have as many eggs as strong ones, because 
they havn’t the bees to take care of the 
brood. 

Mr. Jones.—I have never made a practi- 
cal test of the matter, but I think if two 
hives were experimented with, by extract 
ing all the honey from cone, and leaving 
the other as it is, and the honey gradually 
fed back to the one from which it was ex- 
tracted, that they would prove during the 
honey-harvest to be the best workers. 
His bees were gathering honey now— 
thought it probable that it was by rob- 
bery. 

Dr. Boyp thought that feeding required 
a great deal of judgment. Some queens 
were good layers, being better than others, 
and always had in their hives an abund- 
ance of honey. The best laying queens he 
regarded as dangerous, and it was neces- 
sary that they be closely watched. Did not 
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think there was any great difference in any 
of the meals, as they all contained a great 
deal of nutrition. They did not contain 
any saccharine matter, but did contain 
starch and gluten. 

Mr. STAPLEs read extracts froma manu- 
script which he had prepared on feeding; 
atthe conclusion of which he stated that 
it might be found in full in the bee jour- 
nals. 

Mr. Jones.—Last spring,a year ago, 
moved his apiary to a new place in cold 
weather. Soon after it turned warm, and 
the bees came out, and seemed lost. Many 
of them entered other hives, one in par- 
ticular, which caused it to be very full of 
bees. When the blooms put forth, and the 
season came for honey, he found this 
strong colony gathered a great deal more 
than any of the others. Yet they had had 
no feeding. The stronger the colonies the 
more they would gather. 

Mr. STapues said that when feeding was 
commenced, it should be done regularly, 
and kept up until the honey season opens, 
but would not commence until it was ap- 
proaching near enough to the honey 
season to keep it up, as they would start 
too much brood, and, by dropping it off, 
it would be destroyed. 


The members of the society were invited 
to the apiary of Staples and Andrews, 
which was accepted, and afterwards re- 
considered and postponed until the regu- 
lar meeting in April. 

Ws. J. ANpREws offered the following 
as a substitute for Article 3d of the Con- 
stitution: 

“That any person can become a member 


‘of this society by a vote of two-thirds of 


the members present, and paying a fee of 
fifty cents, and signing the Constitution.” 
The amendment was adopted. 

Dr. Boyp offered the following reso- 
lution, which was adopted: 

REsoOLvVED—That the Executive Com- 
mittee inquire into the propriety of em- 
ploying some one to sell the crop of 
honey raised by the members of this so- 
ciety, and report upon what terms it can 
be done at the next meeting. 

Dr. Bory moved that the Secretary as- 
certain of the members of this society the 
number and kind of hives they have on 
hand. Motion adopted. 

Mr. VAUGHN moved that the Executive 
Committee be instructed to ascertain the 
best shape to have honey in, for market. 
Adopted. 

The Secretary stated that he had been 
requested to have the rearing of poultry 
connected with the society. 

Mr. StaPLEs moved that we unite with 
the chicken men. 

Mr. Evans would favor the motion if it 
was so amended as to give bee questions 
the precedent, and added that he was very 
fond of chicken meat, but when it came to 
the table, could not tell the best blood 





from the common Dunghill. (Mr. E. is a 
preacher.) The motion was rejected, as it 
was thought it would occupy too much of 
the time of the society. 

The Secretary moved that the question 
of “Queen Rearing” be postponed until 
the next regular ae and be the ques- 
tion for that meeting. Adopted. 

The Secretary offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted : 

ReEso_tvED—That the President appoint 
two members to write and read, at the next 
meeting, an essay on queen rearing and 
Italianizing. 

The President appointed Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Vaughn. Mr. Jones declined, as he 
was not aqueen breeder, and Mr. McLean, 
appointed in his stead. 

The society then, by special request of 
a new beginner, briefly discussed the best 
hive to use, without arriving at any defi- 
nite conclusion; all ‘agreeing that it 
should be movable frame, containing 
above 2,000 cubic inches, be easily en- 
tered, and all be of one uniform pattern. 

On motion, the society then adjourned 
to the first Saturday in April. 

Wma. J. ANDREWS, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 





Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
(Continued from page 25.) 


JuLtus TOMLINSON read a paper on “The 
Diffusion of Apicultural Science.” He 
advocated the idea of a friendly inter- 
change of ideas and experiences, with a 
view to mutual benefit and the advance- 
ment of apistical science. The discussion 
of the subject was introduced by 

Pres. BatcH—Heddon, that calls for 

ou. 

. JAMES Hrppon—Mr. Tomlinson’s pa- 
per contains many facts. The principles 
are good. Who can say aught against 
the glorious principle ot communism? But 
such is not the system under which we 
live. All conventions in the different 
branches of business are held for the ex- 
purpose of furthering their interests. 

hy are we as honey producers so anxious 
to allure all classes of people into this 
“most fascinating (?) pursuit.” Is it not 
a fact that many of us have failed to real- 
ize any profit in real production, and 
changing our tactics, now toot our horns 
to others about the wealth that lies be- 
neath it, hoping to be able to furnish them 
with apiarian supplies? (‘Send stamp 
for circular.”) Who are the editors of 
our bee journals? Are they retired honey 
producers, and as such, capable of teach- 
ing us who are on their road to wealth? 
Or have they failed as producers and are 
now chiefly interested in hunting up those 
who are “in any way interested in Bees or 
recs i Does swelling the ranks of 
apiculturists, and the consequent increase 
of production, have a tendency to further 
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the interests of those who are already 
struggling in the business? And is it a 
blessing to the new recruits to be allured 
into as precarious and uncertain a pursuit 
as ours? Where are the fortunes that 
Langstroth and Quinby should have made, 
possessing the best ideas of to-day twenty 
years ago, with no bee-disease to annually 
decimate the ranks of “ bee-dom” ? 

The interests of the publishers of the 
bee-journals are in direct antagonism to 
our own as honey producers, as is evi- 
denced by Novice’s refusal to publish my 
article which was only a fair and candid 
consideration of this subject, and written 
for the purpose of correcting a few of his 
mis-statements. I intended to have read 
said article here to-day, but inadvertently 
left it at home. 

(The article Mr. Heddon alluded to is 
as follows.—Sec.) 


Tae OTHER Sipe or BEE-CULTURE. 


Friend Novice:—I was not a little sur- 
prised at finding my “refused ”’ article 
had crept into Gleanings after all. If you 
take the privilege of copying my articles 
from other papers, and commenting upon 
them, you will nodoubt allow me room in 

our columns for a candid honest reply. 

lease remember the shield that was red 
on one side and white on the other, and at 
least give us credit for honesty even if we 
do differ from you. Let us see if the arti- 
cle referred to is such an exaggeration or 
not. 

Novice, you quote the price of good ex- 
tracted honey at 16c. to 18c. and 20c. per 
pound. Wh does one of our best posted 
apiarians peddle out 3,000 lbs. of extracted 
honey at $1 per gallon? The party I have 
in mind isa “travelling man” a part of 
the year and knows more about honey 
markeis than the next one hundred bee- 
keepers you will meet. Why does Mr. C. 
O. Perrine reply to offers that he “does 
not want to buy honey at any price”’ be- 
cause it is such a drug onthe market, that 
there is not half the usual sale for it? If 
this is a “honey buyer’s”’ dodge, why did 
this same “honey buyer” advertise for 
honey but a few years ago? What have 
we got to-day to warrant better success in 
the future than in the past? Hope? How 
much money or bees would any of us 
have if we had sold all of our honey in 
ue years at the prices given by Mr. Mc- 

aster in “ Honey Column” in your Oc- 
tober No.? Linfer from some of your 
past insinuations, that you class me with 
the “honey buyers.” If so, what of my 
offer in ‘‘ Honey Column” for October. 
If you don’t believe me a “ honey seller,” 
just send me down an order for this small 
lot. 

What a foolish man Adam Grimm must 
be to sel/ his bees, when these “swamps of 
Michigan” are open to him and he knows 
the bees here will pay all he asks for them 
in “just four months.” Who hived the 








swarms from those bees that were “‘ visited 
only once in one or two weeks?’ M 
bees will sometimes swarm in less than 
“one or two” days. If bees and honey 
are worth so much, pray tell us why I can. 
not sell the bees and honey you have ad. 
vertised for me. I never sold a pound of 
honey to any party who had ever heard of 
your “ honey column.” 
“ Mora.” 

About fifteen years ago, near Vandalia, 
Mich., out of over five hundred colonies 
of bees that came out strong in the spring, 
forty-five out of every fifty starved during 
the summer and fall, and that too, in spite 
of feeding and keeping them alive for 
nearly sixty days in some cases. One 
careful apiarian fed until he could afford 
it no longer and then lost all but two out 
of about one hundred colonies. 

The comb honey I offered in your 
“honey column” for October, is in these 
same “section frames” weighing about 
three pounds each, and why don’t they 
“sell at sight’? The northern part of 
our State (Mich.) has yielded beyond a 
precedent the past season, and of course 
all eyes are turned toward that locality. 
Can’t see New York now. People were 
looking there a year ago. To conclude, I 
will make this prediction, and time will 
show who is right, and who is wrong. In 
the future not much extracted honey will 
be taken, at least for eating purposes, | 
mean for table use. Comb honey in fancy 
shape will be the bulk of the production. 
The price will range from 15c. to 18c. per 
pound, net, for choice comb, and from 6c. 
to 8c. for extracted. Very little extracted 
honey will be produced when apiarians 
learn how to get just about as much sur. 
plus comb honey from their bees, as can 
be taken in liquid form, and also when 
they learn, that in an apiary properly ar- 
ranged and manipulated there is no need 
of an extractor whatsoever; and that ex- 
tracted honey will not sell to experienced 
purchasers unless capped over and well 
“ripened”’ before taken from the combs. 
The prices given above are subject to war, 
inflation and panics. 

I have written the above in all candor 
and good feeling toward all my fellow 
bee-keepers and invite all criticisms of 
the same nature, and request that you, Mr. 
Editor, print or return this to me. 

JAMES HEDDON. 

Mr. Hiram Roop’s reply in Gleanings 
stated that bee-keeping is much more pro- 
fitable than farming, citing his own ex- 
perience as ‘proof stronger than Holy 
Writ” in support of his assertion. But 
why don’ »op’s farm pay? Because 
he neglects it in the care of bees. A 
farmer in my neighborhood is paying 
the principal and interest of a $6,000 
mortgage on a farm whose area is only 
twenty acres in excess of Mr. Roop’s. 
But he attends to his business. 
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Of course it will never do to dampen 
the ardor of the new converts, the bee- 
journals must have new subscribers, even 
if it be at the expense of candor, there- 
by working for their interest, instead of 
ours who support them. Apiculturists, 
like other business men, will only ac- 
cumulate by strict economy, great energy 
and skill. Capital only will save those 
of us who are making the business a 
specialty. We must run larger apiaries and 
raise box honey, if we expect any profit. 
The raw, uncapped, slung honey that in- 
fests our markets, is not as toothsome as 
80c. syrup. Theses views are the result of 
my experience and observation, but am at 
all times open to conviction. 





In response to many inquiries from 
those present, the Secretary gave a de- 
tailed account of his method of securing 
box-honey, an epitome of which we sub- 
join, as follows: 

I can see but one way to make bee. 
culture at all profitable, and that is to 
raise our surplus honey for market, in 
small glass boxes. It then, not only com- 
mands a ready sale, but a fair price also, 
which cannot be said of honey in any 
other shape. The boxes should have, at 
least, two glass sides, comb-guides, and 
abundance of room at bottom for ingress 
and egress of the bees. Get your bees 
strong in numbers by the time of the lin- 
den harvest, and then put on three boxes 
over centre of brood nest. When these 
are nearly full put on three more and 
keep adding until the set is complete. 
When the first three boxes are capped 


boxes in the place of the full ones re- 
moved. Keep this up as longas the honey 
season lasts, and if the flow of nectar has 
been at all good, you will have no cause 
of complaint that bees will not store honey 
in glass boxes. 

Dr. SourHaRD— Would not small frames 
be preferable to boxes ? 

H. A. Borco—Small frames possess no 
advantage whatever over the little boxes. 
Just as much honey can be procured in 
the boxes as in frames, while the boxes 
sell more readily at a better figure. Hone 
must be put up in fancy shape to sell 
at all well in the city markets in the 
future. It is also less work to manipu- 
late boxes, but requires some skill to get 
the bees to fill them rapidly, as in fact is 
the case with any surplus receptacle. 


Pres. BatcH—I understand you con- 
sider the extractor is an unnecessary ad- 
junct of an apiary during the storing sea- 
son, when run to box-honey. Please tell 
us how you keep the [Italians from clog- 
ging up the brood chamber with honey. 

H. A. Burca—I do consider that ex- 
tracting the brood combs during a honey 
harvest, is a most useless operation. As 





well might we call such an apiarian skill- 


ful as the general who had made no pre- 
parations for an attack until the enemy 
was upon him. To obviate all trouble in 
this respect, I want a queen of the capacity 
and disposition to lay 3,000 eggs per 
day during the entire working season in 
a hive of 1,400 cubic inches, so that she 
can deposit only 1,500 eggs as a daily 
average. The only time I would ever 
use the extractor would be to remove all 
over twenty pounds of honey that such 
hives might contain on the first day of 
May; then get your hive full of brood 
before the honey harvest comes and your 
queen will keep it so. In such hives thus 
manipulated, the bees will have abund- 
ance of brood below and will store the 
honey above in the little boxes. 

As the time allotted to the afternoon 
session had expired the Convention ad- 
journed until evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Convention was called to order at 8 
o’clock, President Balch in the chair. 
He expressed the opinion that it would be 
preferable to hold a short session, and de- 
vote the balance of the evening to social 
intercourse. The Secretary thought the 
social element of our gatherings should 
receive more attention, inasmuch as it 
was an essential feature—one that was 
more fully appreciated by those in at- 
tendance than any other. Our personal 
intercourse with each other will result in 
pleasant memories that will be cherished 
long after all else shall have been for- 
gotten. After remarks from others, all 
concurring in the sentiments expressed 
above, President Balch’s suggestion was 
concurred in. 

JAMES HEDDON read Mr. Langstroth’s 
patent claims, interspersing the readin 
with remarks to show that the admitte 
requisites of the best features of movable 
combs to-day are embodied in Mr. L.’s 
claims. The shallow frame and lateral 
movement of the same, slotted honey- 
board and air space between it and the 
top bar of the frames, and a small brood 
chamber, are all essential te an easy and 
rapid manipulation, and the best success 
in securing box-honey. 

Dr. W. B. SourHarp—I understand that 
Mr. Stray has been experimenting ae pond 
during the past season with a view of se- 
curing all straight worker comb. Will 
he please give us the result? 

Gro. Stray—To secure all straignt 
worker combs has been to me a long- 
sought desideratum; but not until the 
past season have I been entirely success- 
ful. My method for securing this most 
desirable result is as follows: Remove 
all the capped brood from the hive, leav- 
ing but two combs, which should contain 
eggs and larve. These are placed in the 
centre of the hive with an empty frame 
between them. As soon as this frame is 
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filled with comb, place it on the outside 


and insert another empty frame. Con- 
tinue the operation until the hive is full 
of comb. By this plan combs are built 
very rapidly, the queen will fill them with 
eggs as fast as built, and you obviate the 
building of drone-ccomb. Swarms thus 
treated soon become as populous as they 
were before any brood was removed. 

Pres. Batco—What do you do with the 
removed brood and combs? 

Gero. Stray—Place them with a few ad- 
hering bees in an empty hive, give them 
a queen cell, and you have another swarm. 
Last winter I lost all but one of 73 col- 
onies. Purchased 12 in the spring—had 
one stolen—so I commenced the season 
with 12 stocks, not in good condition. 
Have covered all my combs, had 272 
combs built—all straight and no drone- 
comb—have now 112 stocks in splendid 
condition, and secured 400 tbs extracted 
honey. I attribute my success to my 
method of management. No other plan 
I have ever tested would have give such 
good results. I find that small hives, 
1,200 to 1,500 cubic inches available comb 
space in the brood chamber, are much 
the most profitable. 

Pres. Batcuo—Stated that the Conven- 
tion wonld proceed to the election of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year, which resulted 
as follows: 

President—Arad C. Balch, Kalamazoo. 

Vice-President — James Heddon, Dow- 
agiac. 

Secretary — Herbert A. Burch, South 
Haven. 

Treasurer—Julius Tomlinson, Allegan. 

The first ballot for the office of Presi- 
dent resulted in a tie between A.C. Balch 
and James Heddon. The remaining bal- 
lots were unanimous in favor of the per- 
sons elected to fill the several positions. 
The subject of adjournment was then con- 
sidered. Considerable discussion ensued, 
a large majority expressing the belief 
that Kalamazoo was the most central 
point of the bee-keeping interest, and 
therefore the most eligible point for our 
conventions. It was finally agreed upon 
to hold a spring session in Katemeses on 
the first Wednesday of May, 1876. The 
Convention then adjourned until 9 o’clock 
A. M. to-morrow. 


MORNING SESSION. 

The Convention was called to order at 
91¢ o’clock, with a good attendance, Presi- 
dent Balch in the chair. The programme 
of the morning session was immediately 
taken up, by the Secretary’s reading of a 

aper on “Queen Rearing,” from George 

hompson, Geneva, Ill. The paper was a 


valuable one, portraying the necessity of 
more care and skill in breeding bees. 
The conditions necessary to a successful 
prosecution of the work were considered 
with the conclusion that we are entering 
upon a new era of progress in this de- 








ee 


| partment of bee management. A brief 
paper on the same subject was read b 
the Secretary, from James M. Marvin, St, 
Charles, Ill. Considerable discussion ep. 
sued, an epitome of which we give as fol. 
lows: 

JuLivus ToMLINsON—Mr. Thompson ad. 
vances many good ideas, but does not 
far enough. e should aim to breed up 
a profitable race of bees, a race at once 
prolific and industrious. Beauty is of 
we importance. We do not need 
to go to Italy for queens. Better queens 
have been reared in this country than 
were ever imported. 

Dr. SourHaRrD—Mr. Marvin speaks of 
the size of bees. Does old comb effect 
their size? 

J. H. Everarp—I once transferred a 
swarm of bees from an old box-hive that 
had been continuously occupied for over 
40 years. The combs were so thick and 
tough that a piece a foot square would 
bear my weight (160 tbs), but the bees were 
as large and as active as any, and such 
bees to winter I have never seen before nor 
since. I tried all sorts of experiments 
upon them, but they wouldn’t die—always 
wintered well. You might drum upon 
the hive from January to June, but they 
wouldn’t show a single sign of dysentery. 
The hive was finally burned accidentally. 

JAMES HEDDON—’T was time. 

H. A. Burca—Cremation. 

Juutius Tomiinson—I find no percepti- 
ble difference in size of bees, whether 
bred in old or new comb. 

Dr. SourHarp—I have brood combs 
that are 12 years old. The cells are 
smaller than the usual size and so are the 
bees 

Pres. Batco—While it is true that a 
hatching bee leaves a cocoon in the va- 
cated cell, it is equally true that the bees 
gnaw them out, thereby preserving about 
the same relative size. 

J. H. Everarp—As the septum of the 
comb increases in thickness with age, the 
bees lengthen out the cells, thereby main- 
taining their uniform length. 

Pres. Batcu—Bees will winter much 
better in old combs out of doors than in 
those more recently built. But we are 
wandering from the subject under discus- 
sion. Let’s go back and canvass the queen 
topic. 

JAMES HEDpON--Extra prolificness in the 
queen is not desirable. It is a universal 
law of nature that that which yields the 
most is of the poorest quality. The com- 
mon grade cow that gives an enormous 
amount of milk, will not produce the quali- 
ty nor quantity of butter that the little Jer- 
seys do. Pomologists have discovered 
that thinning is indispensable to success 
in raising well developed fruit of the finest 
quality. So itis with bees. The strongest 
stocks with their extra prolific queens are 





by no means the most profitable. Quality, 
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and not quantity, of bees in a hive, is of 
mount importance. The size of the 
hive has an important bearing on this 
subject. The “long idea” principle (my 
assistant termed it “wrong idea hive”) of 
Gallup and Adair, is one of the worst of 
apistical delusions. Supposing that a 
queen costs 25 cts. as a basis; a frame 
of workercomb is worth adollar. The ex- 
tra combs of a large hive are equivalent 
to another swarm, while a small swarm 
will yield much the better comparative 
results. The most profitable colonies I 
ever had were 8 frame hives, and small 
frames at that. This is not an isolated case 
ina single season but an apiary during a 
series of years. In the small hives, the 
queen will crowd the brood-combs and the 
bees will crowd thesurplus boxes. Combs 
—not queens—are the basis of an apiary. 
J.H. Everarp—The trouble with friend 
Heddon is—he has never tried the “ wrong 
idea hive’ of Gallup and Adair. 


James HeppoN—I’ve got 32 of them at 
home that you can try for a quarter apiece. 

Pres. Batcu—Unless we have prolific 
queens our success will be limited. 

James HeppoN—I have no objection to 
prolific queens whatever, but put the ca- 
pacity of the hive below that of the queen 
and you’ll push things. 

Dr. Soursaarp——Has any one using 
small hives ever experienced any difficulty 
in having extra prolific queens lay sev- 
eraleggs in acell? I have often found 3 
eggs in a single cell. 

Jas. Heppon—And so have I; but 
strange to say, never saw three bees hatch 
therefrom. 

Pres. Batcu—If you had strong stocks 
would you divide them early, with a view 
of increasing your crop of surplus honey ? 

James Heppon—’Tis a fine point. Some 
seasoas I would, others not. It all depends 
upon circumstances. Our seasons differ 
so widely that no rule can be given. When 
bees are strong and the honey harvest is 
good, they will swarm, if not divided, and 
thus materially. lessen your amount of 
surplus. 

Pres. Batco—I want my queens so 
prolific and my stocks so strong in num- 
bers, that they will swarm. Then I am 
sure of a goodly amount of surplus honey. 

Jas. Heppon—Are natural swarms su- 
perior to artificial ones ? 

Pres. Batcu—They are most decidedly 
80. 
Jas. HeEppon—I want a queen that is 
prolific in proportion to the combs of 
ahive, and smal] hives will secure this. 
Swarms of equal strength will often pre- 
sent a vast difference of results. I want 
bees of quality—not quantity. A bee that 
is lightning on business is what we want. 

JuLtus ToMLINsON—Pleuse give us your 
plan for securing this result. 

Jas. Heppon—I have been very suc- 
cessful as my annual reports abundantly 





prove. My plan is to rear my queens from 
my choicest stock. By choice stock I do 
not mean those yellow bees that show the 
greatest number of rings, but the swarms 
that roll up the largest amount of surplus 
honey. The long-nosed breed of hogs 
that will root up the third row of potatoes 
through a crack in the fence will not fat; 
but the little chunked grass breed will do 
so readily. A bee that will secret wax 
quickly and build comb fast—which is 
equivalent to honey, and comb-honey in 
boxes represents money—is the bee for 
profit. I prefer the Italians for their longer 
life and greater peaceableness; but aim to 
breed the best strains of the two races. 


J. H. Everarp—When hives are crowd- 
ed with brood and bees early in the season 
it is better to divide them, you will get 
more honey. Italian bees will fly farther 
and carry heavier loads; and should they 
“dwindle down” in spring, will recuper- 
eat where the blacks will not. I once had 
a swarm of Italians dwindle down to 
seven bees, and a queen that defended 
their hive against robbers for over 4 weeks. 

Dr. SourHarp— That's the smallest 
swarm on record. 

Gro. Stray—Much of our success will 
depend on getting our swarms strong in 
numbers as early in the season as possible, 
to do this keep your hives adapted to the 
size of the colony, even if you have to 
contrect it down to two combs. And then 
add combs as needed, using a division 
board. When the honey harvest comes 
your bees will be in-condition to gather it. 

Pres. Batca—The best division board 
is a close fitting frame. 

Jas. HEDDON—A comb is-the best non- 
conductor—better than any cloth or board 
to retain heat, especially when the frame 
is tight-fitting, as Mr. Balch uses it. 

Gro. Stray—My plan has given me 
more satisfactory results than any other I 
have ever tried. 

Pres. Batco—The only objection to a 
tight-fitting frame is, that it is not quite 
so easily manipulated, but it overcomes 
all the objections of a loose frame. How 
do you dispose of your removed combs? 

Gro. Srray—Put them over on the 
other side of the division board, so that 
the bees will not be compelled to keep a 
lot of honey warm, when the heat is neces- 
sary for the production of brood. 

toume Hreppon—Bees cover their brood 
and keep it warm. They are heat pro- 
ducing and retaining bodies, according to 
circumstances. 

W. W. Mrtuarp—If you were to set a 
hen would you select the top of a brush 
heap that would give a constant draft of 
cold air, or the ground, where she could 
better control the temperature and keep 
her eggs warm? My idea is that better 
success may be attained by keeping your 
bees in a place, the size of which will cor- 
respond with the strength of the colony. 
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A small furnace will not keep a large 
room warm inacold day. So it is with 
bees; and if you keep them warm they 
will breed faster and prosper better. B 
closely watching their procedure this will 
readly be seen. 

Jas. Heppon—The brush heap isn’t a 
proper illustration! It would be a par- 
allel case to inserting a hollow tube in 
the centre of the brood nest. Experi- 
ments have demonstrated the fact that 
bees are rearing brood in the spring when 
the outside combs are cracking with in- 
tense cold. How much heat escapes from 
a hive when the cover fits so poorly as to 
leave a large crack all around? So little 
that it can scarcely be detected. We 
theorize too much. Those swarms that 
are “ventilated to death” in the spring 
months, breed just as fast as those that 
are so snugly and cosily “tucked up in 
quilts” and the like. I remember that one 
spring after setting out my bees, the 
covers warped so badly, that I feared the 
consequences of so much upward ventila- 
tion, and procured a quantity of listing 
with which to close up the cracks. t 








worked with a will until the listing was | 


exhausted, with some 10 or 12 hives that 
were still “all ventilation,” but as I was 
completely tired out, thought they might 
get along as best they could, they couldn’t 
any more than perish anyway. What 
was the result? Three that were left to 
shift for themselves were just as strong and 
vigorous in June, as the others. 


JuLius TOoMLINSON—The contraction of 
hives depends altogether on circum- 
stances. No rules can be given that will 
apply to all cases. Exercise care and 
judgment, and adapt yourself to your 
surroundings. 

W. W. Mittarp—Related experiments 
of crossing different breeds of animals 
with a view to the development of certain 
desirable qualities. In breeding bees, we 
should aim to cultivate their comb-build- 
ing and honey-storing qualities. Com- 
bine, if possible, the best characteristics 
of the two races. 

Pres. Batco—I have noticed one 
peculiarity of the blacks, that has not 
been alluded to—they “hang out” worse 
in summer than the Ltalians. 

Dr. SourHarp—Upward ventilation 
will obviate it. 

J. H. EvErarp— Bees “hang out” from 
excessive heat and heavy combs of new 
honey. Have had bees winter well that 
were exposed to a direct current of cold 
air. . 

The Secretary then read a paper on the 
‘Fallacies of Bee-Culture.” He took the 
ground, that notwithstanding we had 
made commendable progress in scientific 
bee-culture, there yet remained a vast 
amount of empiricism and error, that 
passed as science; and proceeded to point 
out the more common and glaring falla- 












cies. The paper elicited much comment, 
agreeing in the mass with the views he 
expressed; but as most of the ideas ad. 
vanced are contained in the report of yes. 
terday’s session, the discussion is omitted, 

After the transaction of business relative 
to the affairs of the Association, and the 
adoption of a motion, extending a hearty 
vote of thanks to those who had kindly 
furnished us valuable papers, the Convep. 
tion adjourned to meet in Kalamazoo, on 
the first Wednesday of May, 1876. 

We may add that the Convention was 
harmonious and united throughout, and 
that all seemed to feel amply repaid for 
the time, trouble and expense incurred in 
attending the present meeting. And thus 
ended one of the best and most profitable 
apistical gatherings of American apicul. 
turists; a gathering that, in the opinion of 
many present, will mark a new era in 
scientific and profitable bee-culture in 
America; and that convening on the 
threshold of the first centennial of the 
Republic, it might prove to be an auspi- 
cious beginning of a brighter future for 
American apiculture, was the earnest and 
sincere wish of all in attendance. 

HERBERT A. Burcu, See’y. 

South Haven, Mich. 
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Voices from among the Hives. 



























































































Co_umBus, Inp.—Jan. 3, 1876.—‘* My 
bees are doing finely; they commenced to 
work on rye flour Dec. 23, and seem as 
anxious about it as if it were spring. The 
queens have all commenced to lay and I 
find brood in all stages, from the egg to 
hatched bees. This is something uncom- 
mon, to test the purity oflate hatched queens 
by their worker progeny in Dec. and Jan. 

he temperature Jan 1, showed 78 deg. 
in the sun. Should the winter continue 
open, I expect bees (with the start they 
now have on brood rearing) to swarm 
about the time apples bloom this season.” 

J. M. Brooxs. 

Wayne Co., O.—Dec. 21, 1875.—“ I had 
10 swarms in the spring, have now 21; 
from one I had three, and 20 tbs of box- 
honey. My bees are all on their summer 
stands, packed around with straw, and 
covered to keep them dry. I had nothing 
but white clover and corn fields for my 
bees to work on this snmmer.” 

D. H. OGDEN. 

Monmouth, I[1tu.—Jan. 1, 1876.—“ I put 
my bees in the cellar Nov. 9. The past 
ten dayg have been unusually warm for 
this time of the year. Temperature out 
of doors 50 to 62 degrees. The past two 
days we have had continuous rain, and to- 
night I find water in the cellar 3 inches 
deep. Am afraid I shall have to move 
them out to prevent their being drowned. 
This is the first time since 1869 that water 
has come into my cellar.” T.G. McGaw. 
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IneHaM Co., Micu.—Dec. 21, 1875.— 
Last winter I lost only one stock out of 
£5, and sold 5 more; increased the 39 left 
to 130; raised about 4,000 tbs. of honey.” 

Joun L. Davis. 

Lyon Co., Kansas.—Jan. 4, 1876.—‘ In 
1874 I lost all my bees. In the spring of 
1875 I bought two swarms and put into 
my hives that were full of comb. By the 
last of May I increased to ten colonies and 
extracted 225 ibs. of honey.” 

8. P. SEWERS. 

McDonoveu Co., Inu.—Jan. 8, 1876.— 
“J started in the spring with 40 colonies; 
having lost ten during the winter, caused 
by the long cold weather, as they were out 
on their summer stands. I made my loss 
good by artificial swarming; raising my 
queens from one of Dadant’s imported 
queens, which by the way are dark enough ; 
but very good natured and splendid work- 
ers. Kees scarcely madetheir living from 
spring until buckwheat and heart’s-ease 
came; then they took the swarming fever 
and swarmed until the 10th, of Sept. 
About this time the flow of honey stopped, 
and late swarms are starving, having but 
little comb built. I took about 200 tbs of 
box honey and 100lbs. extracted. My 
bees are Italians, and mostly in good con- 
dition for wintering.” g. H. Buack. 

CHENANGO Co., N. Y.—Dec. 30, 1875.— 
“The queen Mrs. Tupper sent me is all 
right and very prolific. The bees are 
good workers and well marked. I have 
now twelve Italian swarms. This has 
been a good season for bees; mine have 
increased from four to fourteen, and all 
have plenty of honey; besides giving 
twenty-three six-tb. boxes of honey. We 
have here alder, willow, maple and fruit 
blossoms; then raspberry, white and 
alsike clover; after that comes sowed corn 
and buckwheat, these are plenty; but I 
do not consider them of much account 
for honey in this section.” 

C. A. SARGENT. 

Boone Co.. Itu.—Dec. 26, 1875.—‘Al- 
though it is late, yet I will send a short 
report of what the bees have done here 
this season. 
the cellar; lost four by springing, in 
creased to 22 and took (600) six hundred 
pounds of buckwheat honey, (Ext.) White 
clover in abundance, but my bees were too 
backward for that kind of harvest.” 

P. Youna. 

Fremont Co., lowa.—Dec. 13, 1875.— 
“I cannot agree with Dr. W. B. Rush, in 
his letter in the December number of the 
JOURNAL as to success in the apiary, or 
his advice to “Do your swarming after 
the honey season is over.’ I think that 
locality should govern the case, or rather 
the time that we have the honey season. 
Where the season is early, his idea will 
do; but where the honey season is late, 
say from the middle of August until 





I took 13 stands of bees from | 








frost, I do not think that his plan will 
work well. My experience has been that 
two seasuns out of three in this locality, 
stocks need feeding most of June. I have 
had a steck that on the 10th of April had 
honey in all of the frames, and the out- 
side frames full and capped over, that in 
June I had to feed, but in the coming 
August and September I got 160 tbs of ex- 
tracted honey from the same stock. The 
last season I had but little surplus honey 
until the middle of August, when the 
honey season commenced in earnest; 
when frost came my bees were storing 
a 100 th per day; consequently if I did my 
swarming after the honey season was 
over, it would be swarming afier frost, 
which I do not consider a good plan. 
While on the other hand, by dividing 
as soon as practicable in the spring, say 
the last three weeks of May and the 
first week of June, I then can have them 
built up strong by the honey season, 
and have twice as many bees as I would 
have had, if I had left swarming until 
after the honey season.” 
Ep. WELLINGTON. 

HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—Jan. 1st, 1876.— 
“The thermometer at sunrise to-day stood 
at 50°; at mid-day 90° —a very fine 
day.” Myron Jounson. 

MontcaLmM Co., Micu.—Jan. 10, 1876.— 
“If E. D. Godfrey will place a small box 
just in the rear of each -hive that he 
wishes to remove boxes from, and place 
the supers from each hive in one of these 
small boxes, with a cloth of some kind 
spread over the top with one corner 
turned back to give space for the young 
bees to get out, and then take off the 


boxes in the forenoon only, he will find 
them minus bees at sundown, unless now 
and then a queen happens to be in the 
boxes; in which case you can smoke 
them a little and drum them out and 
allow her to go back into her hive with 


the few bees that will be with her. Bees, 
if they are young, stick to their treasures, 
if placed among strangers, and worse, if 


| there happens to be a queen present.” 


Hrram Roop. 
Hancock Co., W. Va.— Dec. 25, 1875.— 
“T commenced with 34 stands of bees last 
spring; increased to 50, and got but little 
surplus honey, on account of the heavy 
frost in April. All the fruit bloom was 
killed and also the black locust and the 
white clover by the dry fall and hard 
winter. There was but little honey in 
any that did bloom. This season the 
tulip, liun and sumac were our three best 
honey-plants. In ordinary seasons white 
clover, fruit bloom, tulip, black locust, 
linn and alsike clover are the best. 
Then we have raspberry, blackberry, 
smart-weed, and the three kinds of asters; 
olden-rod, and many others. Our main 
ependence is on locust, white clover and 

linn or bass-wood.” ALFRED CHAPMAN. 
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KossutH Co., Iowa,—Nov. 19, 1875.— 
My report for 1874 and 1875 shows that 
even in Northern Iowa bees can be kept 
and make a fair showing. I commenced 
bee-keeping in the summer of 1874 by the 

urchase of one colony of black bees. 

rom this colony, 42 tbs of box-honey 
were taken and an increase of one colony. 
These two were wintered in the cellar and 
came out in the spring of 1875 in fair con- 
dition. In the spring of 1875, I added by 
purchase, two colonies, one Italian and 
the other black. During the season, the 
increase made 9 colonies, with ample 
stock for wintering. In addition to in- 
crease, [ have taken 165 tbs ot nice comb- 
honey in boxes and. small frames. One 
colony of black bees gave 69 tbs. in small 
frames. (His stock was not divided until 
the last week in August.) I go into win- 
ter quarters with ten colonies; one small 
colony of pure ItaJians, purchased from 
Mrs. Tupper in Aug. and now at this date 
very strong. I prefer the Italians from 
the fact, they will keep their hives clear 
from the moth-worm, by politely showing 
them the way out. 


RECAPITULATION. 


By 10 Colonies Bees @ 10. . . .$100.00 
“ 165ibs. Honey @ 25.... 41.25 


To 4 Colonies in spring 
1 Pure Italian 
Material for Hive.. 
Bee Journal & Books 


Balance in favor of Bees 
Davin PATTERSON. 


Avrora IuuL..—Dec, ist, 1875.—Ten 
ears ago I began with two swarms in a 
x hive, and two years later I bought 
six in the Langstroth hive. After using 
them one summer, they convinced me 
that I wanted no more box hives. I then 
bought Langstroth on the honey bee, and 
King’s works, and in 1870 subscribed for 
the AMERICAN Bre JOURNAL, and [ think 
I have read every number from that time 
till now, and by ten years’ experience in 
handling bees I claim that I know some. 
thing about them. 

I have lost not more than three swarms 
through dysentery. I have never lost a 
swarm by their going off in swarming 
time. My total loss for the last ten years 
would not be over fifteen swarms. I al- 
ways got my share of honey in honey 
time. 

The reasons for the above are: I always 
take my bees into the celar when the 
hives are perfectly dry, before the cold 
weather sets in; 1 set three or four hives 
on top of each other, and put one inch 
strip between them and open all the holes 
in the honey board, and keep the room 
ventilated so that the thermometer stands 





about thirty-five degrees. In March when 
I take them out on their summer stands, | 
quilt them until about the first of May. 

I always hive a new swarm as soon ag 
they have partly settled, and give them 
one clean empty comb. 

I always keep my stocks strong and see 
that they have enough honey and keep 
them from robbing. 

Feed early in spring, to induce breedin , 
and I always had my share of honey ip 
honey time. This season has been a poor 
one, as all the reports show, from this 
part of Illinois. 

I had forty swarms last spring and have 
56 now in my cellar. I sold three swarms 
and about 350 pounds of honey. 

Our main honey plants are fruit blos. 
soms, white clover, and buckwheat. From 
the fruit blossoms and white clover we did 
not get much honey this year. 

Joun DIvEKey. 


Santa Ana, Cau.—“ Myself and com. 
panion have an apiary consisting of 150 
colonies of bees, in Los Angeles Co., Cal, 
18 miles east of Santa Ana, and 12 miles 
north of San Juan, in the toot hills of the 
coast range of mountains. My partner 
located here in the fall of 1873, at which 
time it was the only apiary in this section. 
Although his bees were in the old-fash- 
ioned box hives, he had excellent success; 
owing no doubt to the superiority of 
range and mildness of climate 

Others hearing of his success have con- 
cluded to try their luck in the bee busi- 
ness, inthe same locality. We have 12 or 
14 families located here who are estab. 
lishing apiaries, having waited for the 
return of cool weather so they may re 
move their bees in safety from the valieg 
We have succeeded in transferring 150 
colonies, from the old box-hives to the 
Langstroth, without the loss of a single 
one, although by some accident, we lost 4 
or 5 queens; but they were soon replaced 
by inserting a frame of larve into the 
a hive. In transferring we took 

3,000 tbs of first-class strained honey. 
My partner had taken 7,000 tbs before 
transferring, making in all 20,000 ths from 
150 colonies in the old box hive. We ex. 
pect to have at least 200 colonies with 
which to commence operating in the 
spring. 8. H. P. 

ScHoRARIE Co., N. Y., Jan. 5, 1876.—“1 
commenced last spring with 60 stocks, 
some very weak. I have now 88 stocks, 
am wintering them out-doors. They ap- 
peared to be in good order up to Dec. 31; 
it was warm Dec. 22d, so that they had 4 
splendid fly. They had none before for 
nearly two months. I believe I would 
rather risk them out doors than inside, 
unless I have a good, warm, dry cellar, and 
that under a room that has fire all 
through the winter. Last season I win- 
tered 15 out doors with chaff behind the 
frames, and on top; they came out all 
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right and were my best hives last season. 
It has not been a very good season here ; 
the most of my honey was gathered from 
the golden-rod. 
honey intwo tb boxes and 1,000 tbs ex- 
tracted taken from partly filled boxes. By 
using one-comb boxes, I can extract all 
my partly filled boxes, and save the 
combs, but if I had boxes with two or 
three combs and partly filled, I would 
have to let the honey remain. I can get 
more honey in two tb boxes than in larger 
ones. Still it makes a great deal more 
work to get honey in small boxes than in 


I had 3,100 ths of box | 





large. I box my hives on the back of | 


frames and ontop. I can get the bees 
to work in the back boxes the same as on 
top. BENJ. FRANKLIN. 


LENAWEE Co., Micu.—Dec. 24, 1875. - 
“2000ib of box honey all sold at 20c 
to25c per fb. This is my crop for 1875.” 

J. F. TEMPLE. 


Henry Co., INp., Dec. 27, 1875.—‘‘ I see 
from the reports sent to you that there was 
avery poor honey harvest in nearly all 
parts of the country. Still the markets 
are better supplied with extracted honey 
(sugar syrup) than in any previous year, 
and prices for comb and extracted honey 
Tange lower than for many seasons past, 
thus proving it to have been a good sea- 
son for sugar at least. One needs now 
only one dozen swarms of bees to obtain 
as many tons of honey. It is not only 
disgusting, but actually discouraging, to 
all honest bee-keepers to see the markets 
flooded with the so-called ‘ Extracted 
Honey,’ when the reports from all parts 
of the country show a very light harvest. 
If we have to resort to deception and 
fraud to make money out of our bees, we 
had better retire from the business. Ex- 
tracted honey is a failure, and belongs to 
Mr. Judd’s columns of humbugs. 

“The outlook in bee-keeping is anything 
but flattering at thistime. The only hope- 
ful indications are that the people will 
soon see the deceptions and frauds prac- 
ticed upon them by bee-keepers and honey 
dealers, and refuse to take a pound of 
their so-called ‘ Extracted Honey’ at any 
price. All the space in the JoURNAL now 
taken up in discussing the merits of Ex- 
tractors and Hives adapted to the use of 
them, might be more profitably employed 
in giving directions for obtaining box 
honey in quantity and good shape for 
market. 

“From one strong stock of pure Italian 
bees, I last year (1874) obtained 84 tbs of 
box honey and two swarms of bees. The 
first swarm stored 12 tbs of honey in 
boxes. I use the two-story Langstroth 
hive of the form used and sold by Chas. 
F. Muth, of Cincinnati, Ohio. These 
hives contain three boxes or cases in the 
upper story, each case holding 8 small 
frames, holding, when full, 144 tbs honey 








each. The only assistance the bees re- 
ceived from me was three or four pieces 
of drone comb taken from another hive 
aud fastened in the small frames above, to 
give the bees a start. My other hives 
with ordinary boxes gave not more than 
half the quantity of honey.” 8B. Y. T. 


De Karts Co., Inu.—Jan. 13, 1876.— 
“Mr. NewMan: The splendid Chromo 
came to hand duly, and is admired by all 
who see it.” A. STILEs. 


DesHa Co., ArK.—Jan. 8, 1876.—‘*I 
commenced last spring with five stands of 
black bees; increased to 20; took near 700 
Ibs. of box honey; sold surplus at 25 cents 
per tb. Iam a beginner, and have never 
seen an extractor. The woods are full of 
wild bees; they never freeze to death here. 
We have linn, red sumac, white clover 
and catnip; besides thousands of flowers 
all over the woods of different kinds, from 
which the bees gather honey. Some of 
our brother bee-keepers, who think of go- 
ing to California, had better look at this 
country before going there. This country 
is especially well adapted to bees and 
fruits, the lands are very rich and cheap. 
What we need is men of experience in 
bee culture. The winter so far has been 
very mild; bees have worked almost every 
day. Turnips were in bloom last month. 
THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is a great 
help to me.” JoHN Hues McDowEL1. 


Hastines Co., Ont.—Dec. 22, 1875.— 
* Last spring I commenced with 59 hives, 
nearly all Italians. I have taken 5,750 
tbs of extracted honey, and have increased 
to 100; I have 99 in winter quarters. One 
lost its queen, and I united it with another. 
I use the Thomas hive; some are very 
large, having 20 frames; the 16 frame 
hives are just as good. I extracted all 
the clover and basswood honey, and let 
them fill up with buckwheat honey, and 
then I divided them and gave each hive a 
queen. Let me tell you what one of my 
large hives did in ten days during bass- 
wood bloom: On July 23, I extracted all 
the honey, 45 ibs. On the 24th, it gained 
2414 Ibs; on the 25th, 30 tbs; on the 26th, 
1214 tbs; on the 27th, I extracted 66 tbs. 
That was a windy day, and it gained only 
54¢ Ibs. On the 28th it gained 38 Ibs; and 
on the 29th, 22tbs. On the 30th I ex- 
tracted 70 tbs, and the same day it gained 
1746 tbs; on the 31st it gained 17 tbs; Aug. 
Ist, it gained 416 tbs. Total in 10 days, 
17144 tbs. I had it on platform scales all 
the time, and weighed it every morning. 

W. C. WELLS. 

SHERMAN, Trexas.—Nov. 6, 1875.—“I 
lost 7 out of 14 colonies last winter; they 
have increased by natural and artificial 
division to 21. I had seven very weak ones 
in April. Cold, bleak winds kept them 
back until late. I got about 60tbs. of 
honey and a plenty for winter. Our best 
honey plants are china (a wild tree), 
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horsemint and a vine similar to grape. 
Golden-rod does not produce honey every 
year. Aster, ratan, elms, sumac,swamp dog- 
wood, milk-weed, fire-weed and hundreds 
of other plants that produce some honey. 
Drouth cuts off all, at times. July, Aug- 
ust and September ordinarily are the 
hardest months of the year. I think it 
will pay to ship south to winter. After 
frost in the north bees would here gather 
a fine harvest, and winter supplies; then 
in spring they would swarm, then all 
swarm again in your climate. It would 
not be expensive to charter acar. I have 
thought for several years that an apiary 
on the Mississippi River would pay. 
Winter inthe orange fields of Louisiana 
and take the seasons up the river to Min- 
nesota; we have a new source of pollen in 
September, rust, from cottonwood leaves.” 
M. 8. Kum. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS, January 13, 1876. 


“] see that through the instrumentali- | 


ties of my article on Foul Brood, I am 
unintentionally injuring the business of 
Messrs. Dadant & Son. Having dated it at 
Hamilton, Ill., I had thought that my 
address was too well known to make 
extra mention of it, but it seems some 
overlook these things. At the end I said 
“parties wishing to write me, will please 
notice the change of address. Certainly this 
does not imply that I had my bees here. 
But for the benefit of those who do not 
know, I will say that I lost my bees in 
Berlin, Wis. I would not for the world 
injure anyone by such means, although 
there are those who will read this, whom 
I well kuow, tried to injure my business, 
by circulating a report to the effect that 
my honey was poisoned, because my bees 
were affected with foul brood; the party 
pretended to be a warm friend of mine, 
and under that guise, obtained all informa- 
tion from me necessasy to start in bee-cul- 
ture. Another party kindly sent a note to 
one of our journals stating that I and my 
neighbors had foul brood among our bees, 
but I did not let it be known. I know 
who it was, though not informed by the 
editor, and I thank him for his trouble— 
hope it may set his conscience at ease.’’ 
J. D. KruscHKe’ 


LENAWEE Co., Micu.—Nov. 16, 1875.— 
“Like many of my brother apiarists, I 
have kept silent for a long time waiting 
for a favorable report to give the public. 
This I could not do in the spring, as my 
loss in wintering was very heavy. I 
arranged my bees for wintering by plac- 
ing them in a row fronting to the south- 
east; placed them eight inches apart with 
a tight board wall behind, eight inches 
from them, packed the spaces between 
and behind them with straw, also filled 
the caps with the same. Had them pro- 


tected in front with a wide board to keep 
off the rays of the sun, when it was too 









cold for a flight, and covered with 4 
board roof to keep out the rain, but afte 
all my trouble the extreme cold of the 
winter was too much for them; for whey 
the first flowers of spring came I had but 
nine left out of sixty, and some of thoge 
were in a very bad condition. About the 
first of May I bought seven colonies (one 
pure Italian, from which I have Italianized 
the most of my stock). The season hag 
been a very favorable one, both for in. 
crease and honey. I have increased my 
stock to forty colonies, mostly by artificial 
swarming. Have received twenty-one 
hundred pounds of box-honey (made in 
the sectional honey boxes) and four hun. 
dred pounds of extracted. I use the Bar. 


ker and Dicer hive and sectional honey 
boxes; I think these boxes are almost 
perfection, find I can realize from three 
to four cents more per pound for my 
honey, than by putting it up in any other 
PORTER. 


way.” 8. 








ANSWERS BY MRS. TUPPER. 





Is Northern Colorado suitable for api- 
arists? Is the moth as_ troublesome 
there as here? Is it necessary to provide 
pasture for bees there? How about the 
Rocky Mountain bee plant? A. H. M. 

Scottsville, Ill. 


The few who are keeping bees in North. 
ern Colorado, report excellent success. 
Pasturage there is abundant, and the in 
crease of stocks rapid. No occasion as 
yet to plant anything there for them. The 
Rocky Mountain bee plant is found in 
most parts of Northern Colorado, and 
these are rich in honey. The moth will 
trouble you there after many bees are kept, 
no doubt—if you are careless—but with 
Italian bees and movable comb-hives, any 
one can, with reasonable care, be free 
from moths. 

Is it beneficial to set bees out and let 
them have a fly on warm days, where they 
are wintered in the cellar? 

Asa TEFFT. 

Chatauqua Co., N. Y. 

We cannot think there is any advan- 
tage in it, when bees have been properly 
put away, with plenty of sealed honey. 
If they have been fed in the cellar or 
house, or been excited by light or too 


warm quarters, to eat freely, it is best to 


put them out for a cleansing flight. 
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“Can you tell us how to prepare our 
poxes for surplus honey next season? 
We must arrange hereafter to sell comb 
honey—extracted honey isa drug here, 
and we had better have much less comb- 
honey than extracted, if one will sell and 
the other will not. Can you recommend 
any special ferm of box or hive?” 


There are several points in this ques- | 


tion which are worthy of attention. As 
to extracted honey being a “drug,” we 
think it the fault of the bee-keepers near 
any market, if it becomes so. Put your 
honey into the market in attractive 
form—take pains, and you can make a 
market which will improve with every 
year. 

If you wish, you can have a good quan- 
tity of comb-honey in any form of hive, 
but to secure this you must have your 
hives full of bees, from the last of May 
until the first. It makes little difference 
to the bees what style of boxes you use— 
but the kind that sell best are the ones 
you want. What are called section boxes 
are attractive in the market, and grocers 
like to handle honey in them. Large 
boxes containing small frames, that hold 


about a pound of honey each, are what | 
| variety from the black bee. 


we can most safely recommend. 

Hereafter it will be easier and more 
profitable to get box-honey, because the 
comb productions will enable us to give 
the bees, comb in all boxes to start on. 
The impression has been given that the 
comb foundations are not fit for surplus 
honey. 
ally for the purpose, of the most delicate 
texture, and so light that a pound will go 
a great ways in boxes. 
season they can be afforded at such prices 
that it will pay all those who wish comb- 
honey to fill their frames and boxes with 
them. We are satisfied that if this can be 
done, double the quantity of honey can be 
obtained in boxes and frames. 

In making your boxes this winter have 
them as light as possible. Boxes are sold 
with the honey, and customers want to 
buy as little wood for the price of honey 
as you can make convenient. 

We shall. try to show you how to man- 
age your colonies in the spring, so that 
they will have the bees—without which 
your boxes, even if filled with nice comb 
foundations, must remain empty. 





They are being made now speci- 


| honey. 
| to Sept. 10, and had during this time 21 
We hope next | : : 
| every morning from 7 to 11, and get a 
| swarm at between noon and 3 o’clock. 
| Most swarms were 2 feet long. One 
| swarm taken in Sept. 5 had 7 frames 
| built on Sept. 20, with 32 tbs of honey. 
| Could not prevent the swarming. Hives 





I purchased last fall a swarm of bees in 
a movable frame hive, which came off last 
summer. It had plenty of bees, so we 
capped brood with but little honey. I have 
fed both sugar syrup and candy. 

Now I want to know, is there danger in 
over feeding ? 

Will it not do as well to feed dry coffee 
sugar as to feed either syrup or candy ? 

Brown Co., O. GEO. W. ForRMAN. 


You must examine the comb and see 
if your bees are storing too much of the 
syrup. If it is stimulating them to brood 
rearing, it is well; but if they are filling 
the combs and giving the queen too little 
room, they have too much. 

Dry sugar is not as good food as syrup. 


I want a good receipt for making vin- 
egar of honey. Is there any difference 
between the gray and black bees? Do bees 
know their hive by its Jocation or appear- 
ance? How many swarms in the Ameri- 
can hive can I winter in a cellar room 
10x14 feet? O. C. BLANCHARD. 

Take one part honey to two parts water ; 
put in some “mother,” as it is called, 
from a vinegar barrel, if you have it—if 
not, a small quantity of good yeast. Keep 


| in a warm place until sour enough. 


The gray bee is apparently a distinct 


Bees mark their location, not the hive. 


| You can prove this by moving the hive 


even three feet away from its old place, 


| and then watch the bees return. 


Just as Many as you can putin it one 


| tier above another. 


My bees swarmed while I gathered 


I extracted 1,900 ibs from Aug. 20 


natural swarms. It was arule to “sling” 


from which I took 3 and 4 boxes of honey 
swarmed three or four days afterwards, 
and all in the latter part of August and 
the first part of September. C. SonNE. 
It seems to be reported that bees 
generally swarmed more than usual this 
year, and that greater quantities of brood 
were reared. We think you should have 
taken the queens from the hives, and 
thus prevented swarming until the fever 
was over. But it is hard to give rules for 
such a season as the past one has been. 
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American Bee Foul, 








TERMS OF SU BSCRIPTION. _ 




















Sinyle subscriber, one year.................6- $2.00 
‘Two subscribers, sent at the same time ....... 3.50 
Three subscribers, sent at the same time ..... 5.00 
Six subscribers. sent at the same time ....... 9.00 














All higher clubs at the same rate. 




















ADVERTISING RATES. 



















































































SPACE. 1 Mo.|2 Mos!3 Mos!/6 Mos| 1 Year. 
e ~ Seas $2 00$3 $4 007 00l$ 12 00 
i ere 3.00; 450, 6 00) 10 00 18 00 
2 Inches..... 350| 600; 8 00) 13 00) 2300 
3 Inches ..... 5 00) 8 50) 18 00} 3300 
4 Inches..... 6 50 10 50, 14 09} 23:00, 4000 
G& mches ..... 9 00) 14 50; 18 00) 33 00) 60 00 
1 Column ..../ 11 00) 18 00] 21 50| 42 00} 80 00 
Oe EE oh ccans 16 00) 25 00) 40 00} 60 00) 115 00 
i  ereere 20 00) 35 00) 50 00| 80 00} 150 00 














Less than one inch, 20 cents per line. 
Next page to reading matter and last page of 
cover, double rates. 


Bills of regular Advertising, payable quarterly, 
if inserted three months or more. If inserted for 
less than three months, payable monthly. Tran- 
sient advertisements, cash in advance. We adhere 
strictly to our printed rates. 

Address all communications and remittances to 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
196 and 198 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Our New Club Rates. 

We will send one copy of THz AMERI- 
CAN BEE JouRNAL and either of the fol- 
lowing periodicals for one year, for the 
prices named below: 

TuE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL and 











































































































Novice’s Gleanings for........... bis 50 
King’s Bee-Keeper’s Magazine.... 3.25 
Moon’s Bee World............... 3.25 
All four Bee publications......... 5.00 
Swine and Poultry Journal....... 2.75 





The Chicago Weekly Tribune.... 320 
The ” Weekly Inter-Ocean 3 20 
The * Weekly Journal ... 3.20 





























The Western Rural........ccccccee 3.7 
The Prairie Farmer.............. 3.70 
Purdy’s Fruit Recorder.......... 2.50 








Voice of Masonry 











(ag _- The annual Vegetable and Flower 
Seed Catalogue of Gregory, the well- 
known seedsman of Marblehead, Mass., 
is advertised in our columns. We can 
endorse Mr. Gregory as both honest and 
reliable. The bare statement of the fact 
that he grows so large a number of the 
varieties of seed he sells will be appreci- 
ated by market gardeners, and by all 
others who want to have their seed both 
fresh and true. 
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JOURNALS are forwarded until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the publisher 
for their discontinuance, and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made as required 
by law. 



































Honey Markets. 


CHICAGO.—Choice white comb honey, 
18@25c. Extracted, choice white, 8@ 18. 

CINCINNATI.—Quotations from C. F. 
Muth, 976 Central Avenue. 
ExTRACTED HONEY IN SHIPPING ORpDgR, 
1 tbh jars (12 cases) per gross...... $39 00 
1h “ (12 jars) per case ... ... 3% 
2 th “ (12 cases) per gross...... 7 0 
2 th “ (12 jars) per case........ 6 80 
Comb Honey, in small boxes... - .25@30 

ST. LOUIS.—Quotations ees W. G. 
Smith, 419 North Main street. 

Extracted honey is only worth from 10 
to 1214 cts. now in this market. Strained 
7 to 9c. Good, light box honey (small 
sizes) from 20 to 25c. Fair demand for 
honey at above figures, nothing extra. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Quotations frem 
Stearns & Smith, 423 Front street. 

White, in frames, 20@22lc. Dark, 10 
@12c. Strained, 7@11c. Beeswax, 27@30c 


ta" Some one has sent to this office, 
by mail, last month’s JouRNAL. We ex. 
pect they think this a proper notice to us 
to cease sending it tothem. . As there is 
no name or address of the person so send. 
ing it, how can we tell whose paper to 
stop? Of course we shall be roundly 
abused for not erasing the proper name 
from our list; though it is simply an 
impossibility, on account of the blunder 





- of the subscriber, who should have sent 


us a letter or postal card instead of the 
number, and if there were any arrears to 
have enclosed enough to pay them. Such 
notice would receive immediate attention. 
Any other course is an evidence of inten- 
tional fraud. 


—- 


Evergreen and Forest Tree Seedlings, 
Free. 


The Editor of the Hoergreen, Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis., informs us that he has growing 
upon his premises, of spontaneous seed- 
lings large amounts of seedlings of the 
above of different sizes, and some ten or 
a dozen different varieties, which he will 
give away in any quantity to any person 
for his own planting only, by his remov- 
ing them at his own expense. He will 
furnish full information regarding sizes, 
varieties, cost of removing, etc., to any 
person addressing him, as above, with 
stamp to pay return postage. 

ssiipieilatiee. 





Advertisements must reach this office 
by the 20th of the month, to insure inser- 
tion in the next issue. 
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SCRIBNERS’ MONTHLY 


For 1876. 


The publishers invite attention to the following 
list of some of the attractive articles secured for 
Scribners’ Monthly, for the coming year. In the 
field of fiction, besides numerous novelties and 
shorter stories, there will be 


TW) REMARKABLY SERIAL STORIES 


By AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


The first of these, now complete in our hands, 


“GABRIEL CONROY,” 


By BRET HARTE. 
BEGINS IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER, 


and will run for twelve months. This is Mr. 
Harte’s first extended work. The scenes and 
characters, which the author has chosen from his 
favorite field. California. are painted with char- 
acteristic vividness and power; andthe work is 
without doubt the most graphic record of early 
California life that has vet appeared. 

We shall also begin in the January number, 


“PHILIP NOLAN’S FRIENDS, 


Or, Show Your Passports.” 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


The scene of this story is laid in the South- 
western territory, now forming the States of 
Louisiana and Texas, at the time of Aaron Burr's 
treason. The characters lived in a section which 
was now American, now French, and now Spanish, 
and this record of their adventurous lives, makes 
a story of intense and unflagging interest through- 
out. 


ASECOND “FARMER'S VACATION,” 
By Col. GEO. E. WARING, Jr. 


Col. WArtNG is now in Europe, visiting, in a 
row-boat ride of two hundred and fifty miles, one 
of the most fertile and interesting of the vine- 
growing valleys of Europe. 
papers promises to be even more interesting than 
that with which our readers are already familiar. 


CENTENNIAL LETTERS, 


Edited by John Vance Cheney. 


A rare collection of Revolutionary Letters, 
mainly from stores in the hands of the descend- 
ants of Col. Jos—EPH Warp. They are full of in- 
terest. and will be read with a rare relish in con- 
nection with the Centennial celebration of the 
year. 


BRILLIANTLY ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES ON 


AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


Written respectively by their friends, will appear 
during the year. The revived interest in college 
life makes these papers especially timely, and will 
secure for them unusual attention. 


OLD NEW YORK. 


Elegantly illustrated articles on Old New-York, 
by Joun F. Mines, will appear at once, and will 
attract the attention of all, in city or country, who 
mark with interest the development of the great 
metropolis, and affectionately remember the 
quaint peculiarities of its olden time. 

Every number is profusely illustrated, thus 
enabling us to give to our descriptive and narra- 
tive articles, an interest and permanent value 
hever attained in a non-illustrated periodical. 








This second series of 





Under its accustomed management the magazine 
will in the future be devoted, as it has beeni the 
past, to sound literature and Christian progress. 
The Editorial Departments 

occupy over twenty pages of each number and 
contain Dr. Holland's vigorous and timely 
editorials, as well as Reviews of the latest works 
in Art, Literature, and Science. 


TERMS: 
$4.00 a Year, in advance; 35 cts. a Number, 


The 10 vols. complete, Nov. 1870, to Oct. 1875, 
bound in maroon cloth $20.00 
do. do. bound in half morocco 30.00 


Vols. began in November and May. Any of the 
earlier volumes (I to VIII) will be supplied sep- 
arately to parties who wish them to complete sets 
at this rate, é. e., cloth, $2.00: half morocco, $3.00. 


Booksellers and Postmasters will be supplied 
at rates that will enable them to fill any of the 
above offers 

Subscribers will please remit in P. O. Money 
Orders, or in Bank Checks or Drafts, or by regis- 
tered letters. Money in letters not registered, at 
sender's risk. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, New York, 


Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY. 





Passengers for CHICAGO, Detroit, Toledo, 
Cleveland. Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Pitsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Rochester, Albany, Toronto, Montreal, 
Quebec, Portland, Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, St. Louis, Cairo, 
San Francisco, Sacramento, Ogden, Salt Lake 
City, Denver, Council Bluffs, Sioux City, St. Paul. 
Marquette, Escanaba, Menasha, Madison, Chey- 
enne, Omaha, Yankton, Winona, Duluth, Green 
Bay, Milwaukee, and all pvints North, West, 
South and East, should buy their tickets via 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


Close connections are made at Chicago with the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, Michigan Cen- 
tral, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
& Chicago, Kankakee Line and Pan Handle 
Routes, for all points EAST and SOUTH-EAST, 
and with the Chicago & Alton and Illinois Cen- 
tral for all points SOUTH. 

Close connections are also made with the 
Union Pacitic R. R. ait Omaha for all far West 
points. 

Close connections are made at junction points, 
with trains of all cross roads. 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS. 


These celebrated cars »re run on all night trains 
on al] the lines of this road. 

‘This is the ONLY LINE running these cars be- 
tween Chicago and St. Paul or Chicago and 
Milwaukee. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Over- 
land Sleepers on the | nion Pacific Railroad, fur 
all points west of the Mis-ouri River. 

Among the 


Inducements offered by this Route 


to the traveling public are all the modern im- 
provements: Kock and Gravel Ballasted Track, 
Stee] Rail. Rock and Iron Bridges, Parlur and 
Drawing Room Day Coaches, Smoking and 
Loun ing Care, Westinghouse Safety Air Brakes, 
Miller’s Patent safety Coupling and Platforms, 
Speed, Safety »nd absolute Comfo t. 


Running Through Five Great States, 


and operating over 2,000 miles of road, this com- 
pany presents to the traveler facilities taat ARE 
NOT and CANNOT be offered by any Competi- 
tor. 

If you wish the best traveling accommodations, 
you will buy your tickets by this route, and will 
take no other 
MARVIN EUGHITT, W. H. STENNET, 

Gen'l Sup't. Gen’ Pas. Agt. 
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British Beo J ournal 


IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY AND CONDUCTED BY 
CHARLES NASH ABBOTT, 


Hanwell, W., London, England. Annual Sub- 
scription, Half-a-guinea. 


UBSCRIBERS in the United States or Canada, 
may send their subscriptions to THe AMERI- 
CAN Bre Journat office.- The “ British’ and 
** American *’ Bee Journals sent one year, postage 
paid on both, for $4.00. 
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Plants, &c., sent safely by mail 2000 miles, posta:-e free; 12 
toses, $1.00. 20 Verbenas, $1.00. 15 Basket, or Bedding 
t “ey 10 Geraniums, $1.00. A 72 page Catalogue, free. 
100 other things, cheap. §@% Also, all sorts of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. A 64 Catalogue, free, 


22d year. 400 acres, 13 -h q RRS. 
&CO,, Paingsvitie, x — os » HARRISON 








WM W. CARY, Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 
Thirteen years experience in propagating Queens, 
direct from imported mothers from the best dis- 
trict in Italy. Persons purchasing queens or 
swarms from me will get what they bargain for. 
Send for circulars. Febtf 








100,000 FRUIT TREES. 


(Small Fruits.) 





GRAPEVINES & SHRUBBERY | 


Now ready for Spring Planting in Orchard Farms. 
Will sell cheap. Will take twenty Colonies of 
Bees in exchange for Nursery Stock. 

Address J. B. MURRAY, 
Feb-im Ada, Ohio. 





VERY Bee-keeper in America should feel a 
just pridein possessing a portrait of the 
illustrious Bee-keeper, M. QutrBy, and to 
bring it within the reach of all, we have 
REDUCED the price. Our fine engraving, 
(size 9x11 inches, suitable for framing,) 
with autograph signature, sent postpaid 
for 20 cENTS. Ouraim is to put it at prices 

that will just bear the expenses of advertising, 
printing and mailing. Address 
J. H. NILLIS & BRO., 


Dec-ly Canajoharie, N. Y. 
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is the most beautiful work of 
world. It contains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of 
fine illustrations, and four Chromo Plates of 
Flowers. beautifully drawn and colored from 
nature. Price 35 cents in paper covers; 65 cents 

bound in elegant cloth. 
Vick’s Floral Guide, Quarterly, 25 cents a year. 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y 
HOW MADE IN 


Vi WN E CA sa 10 HOURS, from 


Cider, Wine, Molasses or Sorghum, wifhout using 
drugs. Address F.I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, 
Springfield, Mass. 


the kind in the 
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“Unquestionably the best Sustained wor 
of the kind im the World.” 


Harper’s Magazine, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices OF THE PREss, 


The ever increasing circulation of this excellent 
monthly proves its continued adaptation to popu. 
lar desires and needs. Indeed. when we think ip. 
to how many homes it penetrates every month, we 
must consider it as one of the educators as well ag 
entertainers of the public mind.—Boston Globe. 

The character which this Magazine possesses for 
variety. enterprise, artistic wealth, and litersry 
culture that has kept pace with, if it has not led 
the times. should cause its conductors to regard it 
with justifiable complacency. The Mugazine has 
done good and not evil all the days of its life— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

Some of the most popular of modern novels have 
first appeared as serials in this Magazine. Inall 
respects, it is an excellent periodical, and fully 
deserves its great success.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


TERMS: 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the 
United States, 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, one year....... $4 00 


$4 00 includes prepayment of U.S. postage by 
the publishers. 

Subscriptions to HARPER’s MAGAZINE, WEERLY, 
and Bazar. to one address for one year, $10 (0; 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
Sor one year, $7 00: postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the MAGAZiNt, 
WEEKLY, 07 Bazar will be supplied gratis for 
every Club of FIVE SupscriBERs at $4 00 each, in 
one remittance; or, Six Copies for $20 00, without 
extra Copy: postage free. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 


A Complete Set of HARrprEerR’s MAGAZINE, now 
comprising 51 Volumes, in neat cloth binding. will 
be sent by express, freightat expense of purchaser, 
for $2 25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, 
postpaid, $3 00 Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, 
by mail, postpaid, $3 00. Cloth cases for binding, 
58 cents, by mail, postpaid 

A Complete Analytical Index to the first Fifty 
Volumes of HarPER’s MAGAZINE has just been 
published, rendering available for reference the 
vast and varied wealth of information which con- 
stitutes this periodical a perfect illustrated literary 
cyclopedia. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00; Half Calf, $5 2. 
Sent postage prepaid. 

A series of papers under the title of ‘The First 
Century of the Republic,” contributed by the most 
eminent Americen publicists, is now being pub- 
lished in HaRPER’s MAGAZINE. This seres of 
over twenty papers gives a comprehensive review 
of Progress during the century now closing, in 
every department of our national life. 


Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement 
without the express order of HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS. 
New York. 





GOOD SEEDS 


ROWN with care and painstaking, from se 
lected stocks, ALWAys Pay! Try mine. See 
advertisemont. ‘All About Gardening.” 


J. B. ROOT, Seed Grower, Rockford, Ill. 
Jan3mp. 
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Chicago Advertisements. 


—— 


UNION NATIONAL BANK 


Issues Certificates of Deposit. 
W. F. Coolbaugh, 
President. 


Washington & H 
LaSalle Streets, 5 


$30.00 controls 5 000 Bushels of Grain 

Puts for 30 days. $2,500 and upwards is fre- 
quently realized on an investment of 

$200. Parties desiring to operate in a 

& large or sinall way, with equal certain- 
ties of success, or those wishing for in- 

Calls, formation How to make and how to 


save Address 
POWERS & Co., 


CHICAGO. GRAIN BROKERS, 


177 Madison St. 


BIGGEST chance ever offered Agents. We 
have work and money for all, men 
Women, Boys and Girls, whole or spare time, day- 
time or evening, at home or traveling. Light 
work, short hours ; more money than you can make 
on ay ane perfectly independent, being wd 
ownemployer. Our T are making from 
$5 to $25 per day. AGEN S working from 
four to six hours. For further particulars send 3c. 
stamp and receive by return mail, our large 
Illustrated Catalogue of new novelties and useful 


ia eataN' ecb, how's CHICAGO. 
ecly 


10 OO Lady Agents wanted to sell Ellis’ 
. Stocking and Skirt Supporter. Large 
profits to agents. Send for circulars. 

GARY & BURR, Gen. Agts.,L. B. 524, Chicago, Il. 
decly 

















NOTICE. 
Merchants, Lawyers, Clecgymen, Phys- 
icians, Farmers---Young and Old, 


EMEMBER! We ask all to send to us for 

Diamonds, Watches, Sterling Silver- 
ware, or Silver Plate, fine gold and medium- 
priced Jewelry. We guarantee every article as 
represented when sold. 18 K. Wedding Rings 
and Bridal Gifts of every kind. Any article in 
our stock sent to any address C. O. D. and goods 
allowed to be opened for examination, on receipt 
of enough to pay the Express Charges. Watches 
repaired and fine time guaranteed, also Jewelry 
manufactured to order. 

Call or address R. J. MORSE & CO., Importers 
8. E. Cor. Lake and Clark Streets, Chicago, Ill. 

N. B.—Parties wishing fine goods at low prices, 
will consult their own interests by ordering from 
us. Catalogues sent to Dealers or Agents on re- 
ceipt of 3c. stamp, 


$5 to $20 per day at home. Samples worth $1 


’ free. Strnson & Co.,Portland, Maine. 
Novi5y1 


EMPLOYMENT. Men, women and 


—~agents, we have just 
what you need. Our 9x11 Mounted Chromos out- 
tell anything in the market. Mr. Persons writes: 
“I struck out yesterday, and by working easy four 
hours, cleared $7.” A lady has just reported her 
profits for the forenoon as $5; yesterday up to 2 
o'clock she cleared $7.50. We can prove beyond 
question that one agent ordered 5,600 ef these 
chromos in eleven working days. We have the 
largest and finest assortment in the United States; 
hundreds of choice subjects from which to select. 
We will send you an assorted 100 of the best sell- 
Ingon receipt of $6.00. Send in your orders or 
give usacall. Sample by mail 25c., or 12 for $1. 


J. LATHAM & CO., 


419 Washingten St., Boston, Mass. 
P. O. Box 2154. Novimp 
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ITALIAN QUEEN BEES, 


IN THE 


Highest Grade of Purity 
Sent by mail post-paid at the 
following prices: 


Tested Queens, each 
Warranted Queens, each.. 


[HESE Queens are all young and bred from 
Imported Mothers, and those who pur- 
chase tested Queens, can rely on them to breed 
from. Queens furnished on short notice, and in 
| all cases, purity and safe arrival is guaranteed. 


PURE BRED POULTRY'!! 


I also breed Buff and Partridge Cochins. Brown 
Leghorn and 8S. 8. Hamburg Chickens. Eggs of 
the above varieties for hatching safely packed 


| and shipped by express, at $1.50 per doz. Safe 


arrival gnaranteed. Address 


T. N. HOLLETT, 
aprly Pennsville, Morgan Co., Ohio. 





IND READER, if you are in any way inter- 
ested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy 
of our Monthly “GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
TURE.” Simply write your address plainly on a 
postal card, and address 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





A. KERNBERGER & COoO., 


231 West Randolph 8t., 
SCELICAGO. 


ARE PREPARED TO 


BUY HONEY 


IN ANY QUANTITY, 
FOR CASH ON DELIVERY. 


I %’Apicoltore, Giornale dell’ Associazone Cen- 
4 trale d@incoraggiamento of lt Apicoltura in 
Italia, pubblicato per cure della Presidenza dell’ 
Associazione, fondato nell’anno 1868; esce in fas- 
cicoli mensili di 32 pagine, con illustrazioni e 
copertini, 11 prezzo di abbonamento an nuo pel 
Regno e Canton Ticino e di L. 5 anticipate.— 
Austria-Ungheria, Svizzera, Germania, Francia: 
L 6.—Spagna, Inghilterra, Russia, America L7. 
—Un numero separato L,1. Si spediscono gli 
arretratl a qualunque momento dell’anno. 

Per le ahnate arretrate L. 4 ciascun volume, 
quando vengano acquistati in numero di tre al- 
meno. 

DirigerelVimporto con vaglia postale al Cassiere 
dell’ Associazione Centrale: Conte CARLO BOR- 
ROMEO, MILANO Via Alessandro Manzoni. N. 
41 


QU Sais. 


EV. A. SALISBURY, of Camargo, Douglas 
Co., Ill., will furnish Italian Queens, or full 
colonies of Bees, all tested pure, and bred from 
select mothers. Low prices. {T] aprtf 











END 25cts. to G. P. ROWELL & CO, New 

York, for Book (97th edition) containing lists 

of 2000 newspapers, and estimates showing cost 
of advertising. marly 
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PURE HONEY WANTED. 


FIGHEST Market Price will be paid for Comb 
and Extracted Honey. Address 


J. H. STEVENS, 
Wholesale and Retail 


DEALER IN HONEY, 


926 North 6th st., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE BEE-KEEPERS’ MAGAZINE 


. An Illustrated Monthly Journal 

of 32 octavo pages, 
devoted exclusively 
to Bee Culture, edited 
by ALBERT J. 
KING, containing 
contributions from 
experienced Bee- 
Keepers in America 
and Europe. 

A large space is 
devoted to beginners, 
giving useful information just when it is most 
needed, throughout the year. 

TeERMS: $1.50 per year. The Bee-Keepers’ Text 
Bovok. in ‘;erman or English, and Magazine, one 
year. $1.70. 

A 64-page pamphlet (price 50 cents), containin 
a beautiful life-like CHROMO of HONEY- 
PLANTS, and ITALIAN BEES, in their natu- 
ral colors, with prize essay of Mrs. Eilen S. Tup- 
per: ‘* Queen Rearing.” by M. Quinby, *‘ Instruc- 
tion for Beginners,” etc. Sent FREE, with the 
MAGAZINE, on TRIAL, 4 months, for 50 cents. 

Agents Wanted.—Cash commissions and per- 


manent employment. : 
Address KING & SLOCUM, 
61 Hudson St., N. Y. 


HONEY EXTRACTORS! 


Made Entirely of Metal, 
NO WOOD ABOUT THEM. 


PRICES, $8.50 to $10.00. 











Circulars with directions for use on 
application. 


| ORDERING, be particular to give us outside 
dimensions of frame or frames to be used. 
As we have procured the machinery for making 
every part on our own premises, we can supply 
Gearing, Honey Gates, Wire Cloth, etc., etc. 
Bearings, Stubs’ Steel—Boxes, self-oiiing. 
July-tf A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


MOON’S “ BEE WORLD,” 
PUSLISHED at Rome, Georgia, is the only 


publication of the kindin the South. It is 
devoted exclusively to 


BEE CULTURE, 


And should be in the hands of every Beé-Keeper 
in the United States. Two Dollars per year. 
Send for sample copy. Address 


A. F. MOON, Rome, Ga. 
~ PER DAY. Agents wanted. 
$5 to $20 All classes of working people 
of both sexes, young and old, making more 
money at work’ for us, in their own localities, 
during their spare moments, or all the time, than 
anything else. We offer employment that will 
pay handsomely for every hour's work. Full 
particulars, terms, etc.. sent free. Send us your 
address, at once. Don't delay. Now is the time. 
Don't look for work or business elsewhere, until 
you haye learned what we offer. 
mar75y1 G. STINSON & CO., Portland, Me. 











HONEY 


AND 








© 





Maple Syrup. 





C. O. PERRINE, 


LAKE AND MARKET ST§, 
CHICAGO. 





Highest Price Paid for 


BEESWAX. 


Books for Bee-Keepers. 


Por SALE at the Office of the AMERICAN Beg 
JOURNAL—sent on receipt of price and 
postage. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee.$2 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keepin 1 
Postage on either of the above, 











cents. 


Vol. I. American Bee Journal, 1867-8. ...$1.00 
Adair’s Annals of Bee-Culture, 1870...... 5 


The Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, Cloth..... 7 
” - Paper.... .40 
The American Bee-Keeper’s Guide, By 
Kretchmer, in paper covers....... 
Bees and their Management. By Mrs. 


IE 8 iktdtd vs88dstadncsdansveasand 
Address all orders to 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
196 & 198 South Clark Street, Chicago, II 


Y ey | x NN ry! 
iy FEEDER. 
| The BEST in wee. 

Sample by mail. cents, 
an | Circucar tree. 88 
tl) C.0.VAN DEUSEN, 
= Sprout Brook. N.Y. 











WANTED. 
A Situation as Bee-Keeper 


CAN MAKE HIVES, Ere. 
Good references given if desired. 


J. D. KRUSCHKE, 
Hamilton, IIL 


AARON BENEDICT, 


Importer and Breeder of 


PURE ITALIAN BEES. 


if would say to my former patrons and others, 

that Iam devoting my entire time to rearing 
Italian Kees and Queens. I have been breeding 
Bees for the past 11 years, and claim that I can 
produce 


PURE ITALIANS. 


My Book, 128 pages, describing the habits and 
culture of the Honey Bee, sent, post paid, for 0 
cents. I also breed the 


AMERICAN WILD TURKEYS, 


e* mixed with the large Bronze, for sale for 
reeding. 
For further particulars address 
AARON BENEDICT. 
feb-tf Bennington, Morrow Co., Ohio. 


Feb-1m 























































THEODORE THOMAS Says: 
“The MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS are, in my 


indement. the best instruments of the class made either in this 
































































































































MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORCANS. 


“meqy 


,U9q) 0} o(quued 


‘BIMeUY 0} Ppeuygaos jou st] 


They excel especially in richer, better 
The recent improvements, such as Resonant 


THEODORE THOMAS Says: 
“The MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS are, in my 
:s4¥g SSQAVULS NNVHOLS 


judgment, the best instruments of the class made either in this 


country or in Europe. 


qualities of tone. 
A wide acquaintance with musicians enables me to say that 


they generally regard the MASON & HAMLIN unequaled by 


any others.” 
easosap Ajqat1 Aoyy worutdo Au a pus ‘edoing ut uMouy A[eppas 


aodn pemojsaq 90g OAR GOLA ospead Jo suocjssoidxo WieM 04} 


-G109 [[B 3B oY MAB 8}UEUINIYSU! Iv[]WYs OU JO MOT | 
SNVOUO LANIGVO NITHVH ¥ NOSVA 94} Jo cules og L,, 


Cases, Vox Humana, etc., are of great value. 
1B SJUSUINIJSUT 4YUV[[90Xe oseT., 


TEN NEW STYLES OF CABINET ORGANS 


heady this month, including NEW AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTIONS. 


THE PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN, an exquisite combination of these Instruments. 

THE IMPROVED VOX CELESTE. when played loudly has the ring of a Clarion; when soft, the 
delicacy of an Aolian Harp. 

THE SERAPHONE is a delicate reed stop. 

THE ETAGERE CABINET ORGAN is an appropriate and useful combination, very elegant. 
New Solo and Combination Stops. Cases of new Designs—Highly Ornate. 


eee 
The MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS were awarded THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 
inda DIPLOMA OF HONOR at VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867, as the best instruments of the class 
in the world, and have always received highest honors in America. They are recommended by most 
eminent musicians of both hemispheres as unequaled, and are the only American Organs largely 


exported to Europe. 
New Catalogue this month, with full description of New Styles and Improvements, sent FREE. 


Organs Sold for Cash, or for Monthly or Quarterly Payments; or 
Rented until, Rent Pays for the Organ. 


ADDRESS 


Mason & Hamlin Organ (o., 


80 and 82 Adams St., Chicago. 





THE FARMERS’ 


HOME JOURNAL, 





A Record of Agriculture, Live Stock, Horticulture, 
Botany, and the Kindred Arts and Sciences. 





PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY AT 


Louisville, Hentucky. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—$2 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


HE HOME JOURNAL is an INDEPENDENT Agricultural newspaper, the equa) in every respect 

of any publication of its classi» America. It was established in 1865, and, though not in any sense 

an organ, it has always been looked to for reliable information regarding the great blooded stock interest 

of the Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Besides. every problem connected with the breeding and in 

provement of al] the various domesticated animals are fully discussed in its pages, and every new die 

covery in this and all other departments of Agriculture promptly chronicled. In order to adapt the 
paper fully to the wants of the American Farmer we give 


A MISCELLANY OF USEFUL INFORMATION OF A LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC CHARACTER, 


pee mente fitted for reading in the Family Circle; and we exclude from our columns everything of anob 
ectionable nature, so that parents can at all times put the paper into the hands of their children, confident 
at nothing will be found in it of a corrupting or immoral tendency. 


THE PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


THE HOME JOURNAL has unsurpassed facilities for obtaining full and accurate intelligence m 
garding the movements and action of this great organization; and people at a distance have every assur 
ance that we will act fairly and fearlessly in this regard; for, whilst friendly to the cause, we are also fre 
to tell the truth about each and every part of its doings, and that because we are not fettered as are the 
so-called organs of the movement. 


THE NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Then, again, this paper is published on the line between the North and South, and has, therefore, th 
very best possible opportunities for knowing what is going on in both sections. Our sympathies.d 
course, are with the people amongst whom we are placed, but we are not in any sense partisans, anditwil 
ever be our aim to encourage peace and harmony; to regard the questions that are now before the county, 
in the light of the present time, and to do all in our power to promote the general prosperity. The de 
mand on the part of the people in the North for reliable information regarding the great agricultural ant 
other resources of the South, will be met by us in every conceivable way. 

Improvement after improvement will be introduced by us. The ablest writers will be employed,anl 
our already extensive 


CORPS OF REGULAR CORRESPONDENTS 


Will be gradually increased, so as to enable us to be equal to every emergency. In a word, we will cor 
tinue to make a great Agricultural paper adapted to the times, live, cosm»politan, and deserving tol 
— the FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL, a paper without which no country home will be consider# 
complete. 

As next year will be a memorable one in the history of this country, and the demand for informatia 
will be greater than it has ever been before, we promise that—in addition to the regular features of tlt 
paper—a full account of everything done at the 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 


boeins to Agriculture"will be discussed, or have itsThistory recorded in the columns of the HOM 
JOURNAL. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


May begin at any time, Send post-office order for two dollars, and the paper will, be forwarded, postagt 
paid. Sample copies 10 cents each. Clubs of five subscibers at $1.50 pany e 
Address FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL, Louisville, Kentucky. 














